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Canada and the 
Commonwealth 


Alexander Brady 


anada’s position in the British Commonwealth, compared 
C with that of the other original dominions, has hitherto been 
shaped by two basic circumstances which continue to exert 
influence today, and will exert no less influence tomorrow. The 
first of these cardinal facts is her geographic situation in North 
America as a neighbour to the United States, bound to it by 
powerful economic ties, and linked by the numerous elements 
of a continental culture. The second is the character of her 
composite nationality. 

In his North Atlantic Triangle, Professor Bartlet Brebner has 
traced in detail the implications of the circumstance whereby 
Canada throughout her history has been subject to the pulls and 
tugs from an overseas Britain and the neighbouring republic. 
Since 1867 the lively and pervasive influences of the United 
States in every sphere, directed by the American genius for 
advertisement and salesmanship, have made Canadians cherish 
the bonds with Britain as a counterweight to undue pressure 
from the south; they have regarded the imperial nexus as a 
material and psychological anchor protecting their country from 
being carried too hurriedly on the currents of American influence. 
On the other hand the neighbourhood of the United States made 
Canada reluctant to offer commitments to Britain that would 
hamper her in achieving expedient arrangements with the 
republic. Thus, the inescapable facts of geography alone have 
made her position in the Commonwealth different from that of 
her sister members. 

As a nation, remarked Mr. B. K. Sandwell, Canada must ever 
be sitting between two stools. Her peculiar predicament helps 
to explain that evident caution which for thirty years has 


Issues of defence are little more than referred to here; they are 
discussed in the accompanying paper by Professor Eric Harrison. 
Economic questions are treated in Canada’s Economy in a Changing World, 
edited by Mr. Douglas Gibson (Toronto: Macmillan for C.I1.A., 1948). 
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characterized her declared policy towards the Commonwealth 
in times of peace. Her politicians, unlike their opposite numbers 
in Australia and New Zealand, seldom voice with generous en- 
thusiasm their faith in this unique association. While more 
than any other dominion Canada, by her development, has 
determined the character of the modern Commonwealth, yet 
among her leaders in the last generation she has produced none 
who has explained and defended it with the imagination and 
feeling of General Smuts. Her official spokesmen, although 
they may be strong in action when necessity demands, are 
commonly inhibited in expression by expediency and their whole 
North American environment. Mr. Mackenzie King’s reticence 
and caution, always evident, were less exceptional than his critics 
recognized. All responsible Canadian politicians, especially when 
they are in office, in some degree share his reserve, for in matters 
of external relations they are concerned with an American 
attachment as well as a Commonwealth one, and are ever 
anxious to avoid open conflict between the two. 

Canada’s struggle for survival as an independent political 
and economic entity forced her to seek a balance between the 
powerful and divergent pulls of Britain and the United States. 
Today some observers would doubtless deny that she any longer 
really preserves a balance, that the pull from her southern 
neighbour, however discreetly exerted, is so powerful as to 
make any real balance illusory, and that geography is finally 
triumphing over the European inheritance. André Siegfried 
now finds Canada and the United States resembling Siamese 
twins with a common circulation of blood. “We may dislike 
American influence,” writes Professor Innis, “we may develop a 
Canadian underground movement, but we are compelled to yield 
to American policy.” Everything which has happened since 1939 
demonstrates at any rate a greater interdependence between the 
two countries: the Ogdensburg Agreement, the close integrating 
of economic policies under stress of war, the intimate ties between 
the two economies after the war, and the revolutionary role of 
air power which accentuates the interest of the United States 
in her continental approaches to the north and hence in possible 
air bases on Canadian territory. Yet despite these tightening 
bonds, made ever tighter by the international tensions of the 
present, most Canadians are still anxious for a balance between 
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the United States and Great Britain, and will presumably con- 
tinue to be anxious as long as they are impelled by a national 
impulse. The concept of such a balance is central in Canadian 
national thinking, a symbolic concept, well designed to ward 
off any idea of Canada becoming merely an appendage to the 
United States. Even a Siamese twin wishes to possess a soul 
of its own. 

The difficulty of achieving a balance, great at all times, would 
have been greater but for the rise at the turn of the century 
of Anglo-American friendship, a friendship so much taken for 
granted by Canadians that its significance is often forgotten. 
While potentially it always existed in the common cultural roots 
of American and British life which facilitated understanding and 
bred confidence, its formal achievement came rapidly at a signi- 
ficant turning-point in the rivalry of modern nations. As late 
as 1896 Theodore Roosevelt, an exuberant American with some- 
thing of an imperialist spirit, would have risked a war with 
Great Britain over the Venezuela incident, but in 1898 he was 
declaring that the freedom and progress of the world depended 
upon united action between the English-speaking peoples. For 
the remainder of his life he was seldom disposed to renegue on 
this idea, and as president accepted the policy of making the 
American fleet not a counter to the British but a complement.’ 

The drawing together of Britain and the United States with 
the aim of exerting a joint control over the ocean highways, 
especially those of the Atlantic, was crucial for Canada as a 
nation, although there were times, notably after the Alaska 
Boundary Award, when she resented the price which in person 
she had to pay for it. If by some singular twist in the course 
of her development Britain had been drawn into an alliance 
of European Powers in rivalry with the United States, Canada’s 
position in the Empire and the Commonwealth would have 
been strained to the breaking-point, and the development of the 
modern Commonwealth would almost certainly have taken a 
different turn. But instead Canadian external relations deve- 
loped under the shelter of a maturing American understanding, 
rooted in a common cultural inheritance, and inspired by the 
strategic concept that for their own security these Powers must 


*A standard study is Lionel Gelber, The Rise of Anglo-American 
Friendship (Toronto: Oxford, 1938). » 
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retain unchallenged control of the Atlantic. Discerning Cana- 
dian politicians, alert to the realities of foreign politics, have 
always envisaged and worked for a _ genuine partnership 
between the United States and Great Britain. They have 
realized that the nearer these major states came to an agreement 
the less hazardous would be the lot of Canada. Conversely, any 
alignment of Great Britain with European Powers unfriendly to 
the United States would embarrass their country and weaken 
her natural impulse to collaborate closely with Great Britain. 
Sir Robert Borden with characteristic candour told the Imperial 
War Cabinet in December, 1918, “that if the future policy of the 
British Empire meant working in cooperation with some Euro- 
pean nation as against the United States that policy could not 
reckon on the approval or the support of Canada.”* Such has 
been the view of Borden’s successors, and it is today axiomatic 
in Canadian foreign policy. 

Just as the United States has a peculiar interest in Canada 
and is zealous to protect her in order to protect itself, so also it 
now has a deeper interest in the whole Commonwealth, thus 
broadening the basis for Anglo-American agreements. Here 
again is evident the profound impact of air power. Viewed 
merely as land areas Britain, and to a much less extent Australia 
and New Zealand, may now be regarded as important to American 
defence. Such is the long-term strategic fact which contemporary 
events may obscure but are unlikely to change. Consequently 
in the world today Canada’s strategic relation to the United 
States differs only in degree from that of Britain and the other 
Commonwealth countries, for with contracted space the United 
States has become virtually a neighbour to all the Common- 
wealth. In the cold terms of modern strategy Britain for her 
is the advanced base which guards the oceanic exits from Europe, 
and helps greatly to guard those by air. Hence she is more 
than ever anxious to have Britain as an ally. But, of course, 
there are other reasons. She has a concern for the maintenance 
of the British political system in the world because it is akin 
to her own, a fact emphasized by the rise of a challenging 
communism. The effect of these circumstances upon Canada is 
to make it easier for her to reconcile membership in the Common- 

*David Lloyd George, The Truth About the Peace Treaties (London: 
Gollancz, 1938), I, pp. 198-200. 
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wealth with her intimate American attachments. She can more 
readily pursue her traditional aim of bringing the United States 
and Great Britain into unison. 

The second major factor affecting Canada’s relations with 
the British Commonwealth is her dual nationality derived from 
the fact that about one-third of the population is French. Senti- 
mental attachment to the Commonwealth which has hitherto 
characterized many Canadians of British descent can hardly be 
expected among the French, who do not share the same memories 
nor the same folkways that grow from a common language. 
Yet most of their political leaders have been attached to the 
Commonwealth by calculation and interest, loyal to it for its 
political potentialities, and scarcely less conscious than the 
English that connection with it has a symbolic value in demon- 
strating that they have not surrendered entirely to the culture 
and influences of their southern neighbour. From Lafontaine 
to Lapointe distinguished public men have extolled the Empire 
for bringing to their compatriots constitutional freedom and 
the vehicles of an ordered liberty. From 1763 to the present 
ecclesiastical leaders have commonly emphasized the duty and 
necessity of loyalty to the imperial crown. The Action Sociale 
(predecessor of Action Catholique), which represented the views 
of the Quebec hierarchy, could declare at the beginning of the 
first world war that “loyalty to the Crown of England rests on 
the imperative duty of obeying those powers established by 
God to govern society.” This view was not singular; it con- 
formed with the traditional policy of the bishops, and was 
dictated not merely by the social ethics of Roman Catholicism 
but by a well-tested conception of French-Canadian interest. 
Nor is it a view which has become worn out by time. “Pro- 
vidence,’ remarked the Cardinal Archbishop of Quebec on the 
occasion of the Jubilee of George V, “has caused the sceptre 
of the Kings of England to protect us with its world-wide 
prestige, guaranteeing our essential rights.” 

Yet in the twentieth century ultra-nationalists among the 
French, under varied labels, have taken a more critical view 
of the bonds binding Canada to Britain and the Commonwealth. 
In their ardent nationalism they are primarily anxious to pre- 
serve intact the cultural identity of their own community. This 
objective is admittedly sought by French leaders of every party 
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complexion, but the ultra-nationalists differ in logic and emphasis. 
Whereas the parliamentarians from Lafontaine through Laurier 
to Lapointe and St. Laurent have argued for a complete colla- 
boration of French and English not merely in the life of Canada 
but in the imperial community outside, the nationalists have 
emphasized that active participation in an outer community en- 
dangers the interests and saps the vitality of French society in the 
valley of the St. Lawrence, and that the wise Frenchman must 
recognize its menace to the integrity of his cultural group. To 
them Canada’s imperial connection and her embroilment in wars 
overseas strain French loyalties. What the larger Anglo-Saxon 
community gains, the smaller French community loses. This 
outlook may be combined, as it was by Henri Bourassa in his 
years of greatest influence, with a comprehensive concept of 
Canadian nationality, wherein the accent is not on French 
separatism but on the claim that the experiment of a Canadian 
nation embracing the French and the English is hampered by 
attachments to an imperial community, or at any rate by an 
emphasis on such attachments. ‘Now or never,” wrote Bourassa 
in 1911, “is the time to say: Canada to the Canadians and, in 
so saying, to yield neither to the Americans nor to the other 
parts of the Empire.’” 

Most of the modern nationalists, notably those who nourish 
their spirits in the romantic school of the Abbé Groulx, stress 
more narrowly the interests of the French society and its un- 
ceasing struggle for survival against the pressures of Anglo-Saxon 
America. They regard as necessary for victory in this struggle 
all the moral resources of the French, and hence reflect a 
nationalism that is self-centred, more of Quebec than of Canada, 
and antagonistic to any intimate bonds with countries beyond. 
To them the Canadian ties with the Commonwealth are irrelevant 
in so far as they are not mischievous. The implacable members 
of this school have usually been a minority among the political 
spokesmen of the French, although today Premier Maurice 
Duplessis leads a political party commanding wide support in 
the province and inspired in some measure by these concepts 
of nationalism. Brief generalization on nationalist thought in 


‘Quoted by Jean-C. Bonenfant and Jean-C. Falardeau, in “Cultural 
and Political Implications of French Canadian Nationalism,” Report of 
the Canadian Historical Association (1946), p. 68. 
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contemporary Quebec is extremely difficult, owing to the many 
confusing strands of opinion. Mr. Duplessis, for example, is 
not himself opposed to the Commonwealth connection, although 
he may have little interest in it; he is more concerned in any 
case with provincial and national issues. But one general fact is 
that in times of international crisis and war the influence of 
the extremists increases, for the moderate majority, fearful that 
their opponents will draw away some of their support, are 
disposed to make concessions to extremist opinion. 

Significant in the attitudes of French nationalism is the 
extent to which it has been aroused by circumstances outside 
Quebec. It is not an accident that in the twentieth century its 
growth has synchronized with the outflow of French Canadians 
into other provinces, where they have often been dissatisfied 
with the recognition given to their language and educational 
requirements. Their recoil from what they regard as the im- 
perialism of British people within Canada colours their judgment 
upon the British Empire beyond Canada. Never perhaps was 
that circumstance illustrated more forcibly than during World 
War I when the French were deeply irritated not merely by 
the conscription act of 1917 but by the contemporary bilingual 
issue in Ontario. The cultural battle for the language at home 
seemed more important than the military battle abroad. 

The Canadian population has elements other than those 
derived from France and the British Isles. Some 20 per cent 
of the population are of European origin other than British 
and French. These people, of whom a large proportion dwell 
in the prairie provinces, mainly speak English and have assimi- 
lated the folkways of the English-speaking peoples, but it would 
be singular if they did not reflect subtle differences from the 
English in such matters as the attitude towards Britain and 
the British Commonwealth. They lack that vague but potent 
sense of British ancestry which still remains a significant ele- 
ment in Commonwealth relations, although they may admire 
the cultural inheritance and civic traditions derived from Britain, 
and their representatives are rarely indifferent to the political 
values inherent in such a community as the British Common- 
wealth. In the main they have attitudes towards the 
Commonwealth similar to those of most French: friendly to 
Canada’s membership in it, appreciative of its role in the world, 
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but somewhat disturbed in mind by any strong emphasis on what 
they would regard as an ultra-imperial or ultra-Commonwealth 
view. 

THE INTER-WAR YEARS 

Canada’s present relations with the Commonwealth are the 
product not merely of the last ten eventful years but of the 
last thirty. It is even arbitrary to fix the period at thirty years, 
since these relations have resulted from a century-long evolution, 
but specially important are the developments and experiences 
in the inter-war era from 1919-1939. 

During this period Canada’s policy towards the Common- 
wealth was one of zeal to have her sovereign status recognized 
therein, to collaborate with Britain on the basis of such status, 
to avoid as far as possible formal institutions acting for the 
Commonwealth as a whole, to refuse prior commitments for par- 
ticipation in a future war, but to make plans for home defence 
that at need could fit into a general policy of defence for the 
whole Commonwealth. These policies involved a clear retreat 
from imperial unity, not merely the unity of the era prior to 
1914, but the unity which had characterized the Empire’s opera- 
tions during the first world war when an imperial war cabinet 
co-ordinated the effort of the empire or later when a British 
Empire delegation participated as a unit in the peace negotiations. 
Throughout the period Canadian governments always acted on 
the principle that their country was an independent national 
person. The separate signing and ratification of the peace settle- 
ment were symbolic events which had ushered in a new era in 
Commonwealth relations. 

In thirteen of the twenty inter-war years policy at Ottawa 
was determined by Mr. Mackenzie King, whose wary tempera- 
ment it peculiarly reflected, and whose deep fear of imperial 
fetters on Canadian freedom (a fear inherited from his former 
leader Sir Wilfrid Laurier) led him away from the procedure 
initiated by Sir Robert Borden of intimate consultation and 
collaboration with Britain in order to influence British policy. 
Varied circumstances and motives conditioned Mr. King’s think- 
ing, but chief among them was an anxiety at all costs to preserve 
the unity of the country. Such anxiety is never an idle part of 
the equipment of a national leader in Canada. He fails who 
cannot hold together the divergent elements of the federal union 
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by an appropriate representation in party and cabinet of the 
two nationalities. But special circumstances induced Mr. King 
to make the reconciliation of divergences a political mission. 
He assumed the mantle of Laurier when the schism over con- 
scription in 1917 was still acute, a schism attributed by the 
French, however rightly or wrongly, to the attempt by the 
government to meet excessive imperial commitments. The 
attempt to assuage the feelings of the French by emphasizing 
that there would be no imperial burdens and at the same time 
to carry support elsewhere in the country gave to Mr. King’s 
Commonwealth policy its temporizing character. 

But the policy did not originate simply in the cautious 
temperament of an individual. It issued from certain necessities 
in Canadian life and from prevalent moods and sentiments in 
the twenties and thirties, moods fostered by revolutionary cir- 
cumstances in the world, and very influential on policy owing to 
a peculiar alignment of domestic political forces. Throughout 
most of the period Mr. King’s government derived its major 
support from the West and Quebec, regions which more than 
others favoured the type of external policy to which the Prime 
Minister leaned. In any case the first world war, to a greater 
extent than any event in the past, had quickened the currents 
of national feeling throughout the whole of Canada and aroused 
among her leading politicians an impulse to proclaim for their 
country a more exalted status than that of a colony. Since 
national self-determination was a Wilsonian principle in the 
peace, Canada like other dominions could hardly be indifferent. 
At the same time the growing power of the United States, 
illustrated by its decisive part in the war, increased its direct 
and indirect influence upon Canadian life and thought. All 
the varied media of modern mass communication exerted upon 
the Canadian mind insistent American pressure, and inevitably, 
when the mood of isolationism swept across the republic, it did 
not leave Canada untouched. Canadian isolationism was ad- 
mittedly distinct from the American; it was the product of 
somewhat different domestic forces, and on the whole it was a 
less conscious and willed policy. But to the extent of its 
ascendancy it tended to reduce the emphasis on Canada’s 
Commonwealth ties. 

Not the least significant influence of the time was the League 
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of Nations and the brief hope which it encouraged for a régime 
of international order and security. It inevitably lessened 
Canada’s reliance upon imperial protection because it seemed 
to promise more complete security, and enabled Canadians to 
assert their national claims as it quickened their impulse to assert 
them. Moreover, Canada within the League was anxious to 
follow procedures and reflect attitudes that would win the 
approval of the United States outside the League. She aspired 
at Geneva to represent the whole of English-speaking North 
America. Hence she accentuated the significance of her 
North American axis, while she emphasized less her positive 
role in the Commonwealth. 

All these circumstances help to explain why the policy of 
non-commitments became that most characteristic of the era, 
expressed by Mr. King on many occasions and in many forms. 
In September, 1936, he made the statement which he repeated 
in 1938 that “the nations of the British Commonwealth are held 
together by ties of friendship, by similar political institutions, 
and by common attachments to democratic ideals rather than by 
commitments to join together in war. The Canadian parliament 
reserves to itself the right to declare, in the light of the circum- 
stances existing at the time, to what extent, if at all, Canada 
will participate in conflicts in which other members of the 
Commonwealth may be engaged.” Before proceeding to the 
Imperial Conference of 1937, when international strife was al- 
ready on the horizon, he told the House of Commons that the 
attitude of his administration at the forthcoming conference 
would be “that which it has taken at every other conference, 
namely, that it is not in a position to bind Canada to anything.” 
On March 30, 1939, he remarked that “if Canada is faced by the 
necessity of making a decision of the most serious and momentous 
issue that can face a nation, whether or not to take part in war, 
the principle of responsible government which has been our 
guide and our goal for a century past, demands that the decision 
be made by the Parliament of Canada.” 

These quotations contain the essential elements of the policy, 
with the cardinal claim that a commitment involving Canada in 
war for defence of the Commonwealth was inadmissible because 


‘Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1938, p. 3183. 
*/bid., 1937, p. 1056. 
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it would abridge Canadian autonomy and perhaps imperil 
Canadian unity. Action through parliament alone was regarded 
as protecting national freedom; it alone would be in harmony 
with responsible government. This view actually indicated that 
for domestic reasons the government was not prepared to make 
a commitment. Nothing certainly in the nature of the parlia- 
mentary system prevented commitments provided that a 
government was resolved to stand or fall by them. Mr. King’s 
policy, like most foreign policy, is to be read in terms of internal 
politics rather than constitutional custom. It issued from the 
contemporary mood of isolationism in a large section of the 
community, from the difficulty of formulating in a dual nation 
prior agreement on a matter so contentious, and from the belief 
that a declaration negating commitments was best calculated to 
secure national unity. 

Yet the remarkable fact is that, while the policy of non- 
commitment was emphasized throughout the thirties, Canada 
actually had what might be regarded as implicit commitments or 
obligations to the Commonwealth, intangible but potent, which 
in 1939 were important in shaping the ultimate decision to enter 
war alongside Great Britain and her sister nations. 

The first of these obligations was psychological and moral, 
peculiar to that family type of relationship which has been the 
essence of the British Commonwealth. Owing to the events 
which culminated in the declarations of the Imperial Conference 
of 1926 and the Statute of Westminster the self-governing portion 
of the Empire had been transformed into an association whose 
members were voluntarily joined together, free from coercive 
legal bonds, but, presumably as long as the association had 
vitality, not free from a responsibility to join in defence when its 
existence was threatened by hostile forces in the world. The 
declarations of 1926 and the Statute of Westminster described the 
members of the Commonwealth as “united by a common allegi- 
ance to the Crown.” The actual content of such allegiance was 
never defined, and was evidently left to be interpreted in spirit. 
If it means anything more than formal acceptance of the Crown, 
it must imply a positive obligation to co-operate within the 
association of which the Crown is the symbol. In Canada any 
such obligation was rarely referred to by the government, whose 
members naturally shrank from a subject of such political deli- 
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cacy, fearful that discussion might upset to their disadvantage 
the equilibrium of politics and perhaps menace Canadian unity. 
That Mr. King in policy ultimately recognized some obligation 
and was swayed by it is evident from the record, although 
before parliament he had little to say about it. Indeed, he 
generally conveyed the impression that Canada was bound by 
no ties, explicit or implicit.’ 

Although rarely emphasized in political debate, the obligations 
towards the Commonwealth, combined with the recognition of 
her own profound interests, brought Canada promptly into the 
second world war. To the guarantee given Poland she was not 
a party, but, like other overseas Dominions, interpreted her 
interests as identical with those of Britain and the Common- 
wealth, in opposing unprovoked aggression and in preventing 
the control of Europe by a single power. She could not remain 
neutral when the existence of Britain as a major influence was 
at stake, for a Nazi victory would have shattered the political 
and economic foundations of her own world. She felt, more- 
over, obligated by the understandings and agreements, however 
vague, concerning Commonwealth defence which had accumu- 
lated over decades. The basic agreement reached at imperial 
conferences within the present century was the responsibility 
of each dominion for its own defence and its readiness to offer 
in war facilities necessary for imperial defence. The facilities 
that Canada agreed to provide were the maintenance in efficiency 
of the naval bases at Halifax and Esquimalt. It hardly needs 
to be added that Halifax is crucial to the protection of Britain, 
for with it as a base the Royal Navy can direct food convoys 
from America to Europe, whereas without it the British naval 
arm in the western Atlantic might be almost paralysed. Cana- 
dian ministers did not ignore these weighty factors. Mr. Lapointe 
drew attention to them in a parliamentary speech five months 
prior to the outbreak of war." Whether declared or not, and 
whether consistent or not with the formal absence of commit- 
ments, they were close to the heart of Canadian foreign policy 
before the war. 


In some political circles during the thirties and in the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, there was much discussion of the 
implications of the Commonwealth connection. See R. A. Mackay and 
E. B. Rogers, Canada Looks Abroad (Toronto: Oxford for C.I.I.A., 1938). 

‘Canada, House of Commons Debates, Mar. 31, 1939. 
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THE WAR AND ITS AFTERMATH 

The second world war effected no revolution in the institu- 
tional relations of Canada with the Commonwealth, although 
it greatly dislocated former economic relations and profoundly 
changed Canadian attitudes to the outer world. In the main 
it quickened the pace of previous developments: it speeded the 
industrialization at home, elevated the country’s international 
stature as a result of its war effort, and hence created in the 
community a stronger sense of national maturity. The secondary 
effects of the war and its aftermath, even if not revolutionary, 
are significant for the Commonwealth. The eventful decade 
(1939-49) helped to destroy or transform much of the former sense 
of isolation which had marked Canadian thinking since colonial 
days. When in April, 1948, Mr. St. Laurent remarked that 
“this country is now inevitably and inextricably involved in the 
full current of international events,’ he implied that it had 
rejected the timid attempts at withdrawal from foreign involve- 
ments characteristic of Canadian policy in the past. In singular 
contrast with the cautious pre-war utterances of Mr. King was 
the candid announcement of Mr. St. Laurent before a Quebec 
audience that Canada could not stay out of a third world war 
even of 11,999,999 of her twelve million citizens wanted to remain 
neutral.’ 

Such retreat from isolation was evident in the country’s 
acceptance of obligations in the United Nations and even more 
significantly in the pact of the Atlantic nations. In the course of 
the war, the government had fully collaborated with the United 
States in the defence of North America by creating the Perma- 
nent Joint Board on Defence and by acting in harmony with its 
recommendations. Thus, owing to the exigencies of the time, 
Canada became committed to forms of co-operation with her 
neighbour which in the two previous decades of peace she had 
consistently denied to Britain and the Commonwealth. In 
harmony with her reluctance to make commitments she had for 
years declined representation on the Committee of Imperial 
Defence in London, although the other overseas dominions, except 
South Africa, were active members. The change in outlook and 
policy resulted from the shock of events. The Permanent Joint 


‘Globe and Mail, Oct. 30, 1948, reporting a speech before the Quebec 
Rural Bar Association. 
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Board on Defence was instituted when North America was 
under threat, when co-operative action with the United States 
was a primary step in home defence, and when in face of the 
same danger Canada was fighting alongside Britain and other 
countries of the Commonwealth on sea, land, and in the air. 

The new outlook implied the assuming of more direct 
responsibility for foreign policy, partially illustrated in the rapid 
extension of the diplomatic service abroad and the strengthening 
of the Department of External Affairs at home. In 1939 the 
Department had 78 officials in Ottawa and 107 in other countries; 
by 1948 it had increased these figures to 513 and 640 respectively, 
and in the same interval it had quadrupled the number of diplo- 
matic missions. This growth in professional personnel for foreign 
service has doubtless outstripped the growth in the number of 
parliamentarians competent to discuss international relations, 
but the tri-partisan representation at many international meet- 
ings has at any rate helped to extend a parliamentary grasp 
of foreign affairs, and the quality of parliamentary debates on 
this subject is now much superior to the discussions in the 
pre-war period. 

By multiplying representatives in foreign countries Canada 
now gives more force to her claims to be treated as an inter- 
national person. Prior to the war she had relied upon the 
British diplomatic service, except for ministers at a few major 
capitals, such as Washington, Tokyo, and Paris.” Thus, she was 
without representatives throughout the world able to glean in- 
formation directly on the trends and personalities in foreign 
politics, and her government in Ottawa, handicapped by a small 
and over-worked department of external affairs, was perforce 
greatly dependent upon the British agencies for information. 
Such information she was not well equipped to utilize. Now 
she advantageously derives knowledge not merely from the 
world-wide British system but from her own representatives 
in many capitals in Europe and South America. Not least 
significant in the period was the appointment of High Commis- 
sioners to and the receiving of High Commissioners from 


“H. Gordon Skilling, Canadian Representation Abroad (Toronto, Ryerson 
for C.ILI.A., 1945) traces development prior to the war. Also, H. L. 
Keenleyside, “Canada’s Department of External Affairs,” J/nternational 
Journal, Summer, 1946, pp. 189-214. 
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Australia, South Africa, Eire, and India, thus opening larger 
channels of official communication with countries of the Com- 
monwealth. While all these developments made possible fuller 
information upon which the government at Ottawa could for- 
mulate a more reasoned foreign policy, they also expressed the 
impulse to possess additional symbols of distinct nationhood, an 
impulse stimulated no less by the second world war than by 
the first. 

But these changes in outlook and procedure have not funda- 
mentally altered Canada’s nominal policy respecting the Com- 
monwealth. Zealous to make greater commitments to inter- 
national groupings in order to insure world peace, her government 
is not more ready than previously to make extensive commit- 
ments within the Commonwealth. This fact is to be regarded 
less as suggesting a weakness in Commonwealth feeling than as 
demonstrating tl 
attainment of world peace the Commonwealth should be merged 
in other and wider international groupings and that hereby its 
influence is enhanced. The accepted Canadian tradition now 
is that the Commonwealth should not involve formal commit- 


1e conviction of the government that for the 


ments, although it does involve moral responsibilities. 

The official policy remains what it was for a generation prior 
to 1939, abundant and intimate consultation within the Common- 
wealth without commitment and on the basis of national auto- 
nomy. Canadian leaders in office have continued to shy away 
from anything like central machinery designed to achieve for 
the Commonwealth a united policy. They have ceaselessly 
emphasized that in foreign affairs decisions should be made 
only by cabinets on official information transmitted. Mr. King 
throughout his long regime revived and reiterated the tradi- 
tional hostility of Laurier and his Liberal supporters to an 
imperial council or to a permanent secretariat for imperial 
conferences on the ground that these institutions would impair 
flexibility and threaten freedom. As his remarks in January, 
1944, indicated apropos of Lord Halifax’s controversial speech 
in Toronto, he favoured no machinery intended to achieve for 
the Commonwealth a unified policy. On that occasion his prin- 
cipal plea was that the Commonwealth should not become a 
power bloc. 

Collaboration inside the British Commonwealth [he said] has, 
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and will continue to have, a special degree of intimacy. When, 
however, it comes to dealing with the great issues which determine 
peace or war, prosperity or depression, it must not, in aim or 
method, be exclusive. In meeting world issues of security, employ- 
ment, and social standards we must join not only with Common- 
wealth countries but with all like-minded states. 


It is almost needless to add that behind this argument was the 
fear that a truly exclusive organization or an exclusive policy 
on the part of the Commonwealth might embarrass Canada’s 
relations with the United States. Any other leader in Mr. King’s 
place would doubtless have reflected a similar fear, for it is now 
an inheritance in Canadian politics. 

In some of the present methods of consultation Canada has 
been favoured over the other dominions by her closer geographic 
position to Britain, which under modern conditions of air travel 
makes Ottawa in war or peace an accessible point in a triangle 
embracing London and Washington. Cabinet ministers and 
officials during the war readily moved from one capital to 
another, and since 1945 such movement in reduced volume has 
continued. British officials who visit Washington can with slight 
delay call in at Ottawa. Similarly Canadians have doubtless a 
slight advantage in the consultations which take place among 
the Commonwealth delegations to the United Nations in New 
York. They are more immediately in touch with their home 
base in Ottawa. 

This type of personal consultation is of an ad hoc nature, 
dictated by special and current situations as they arise. In the 
two normal channels of communication and consultation between 
the governments of the Commonwealth, Canada has little if any 
advantage over the other dominions. There is, first, the abundant 
flow of telegrams and despatches through the Commonwealth 
Relations Office in London and the departments of external 
affairs in the dominions. Through this medium the Canadian 
government receives virtually all significant information on in- 
ternational politics which the representatives of Britain obtain 
across the globe. It sends information in return but nothing in 
volume comparable to the flow from London. There is, secondly, 
the personal communication between the Canadian High Commis- 
sioner in London and the government at Westminster, and 
between the British High Commissioner in Ottawa and the 
government on Parliament Hill. Such consultation, which re- 
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sults in another stream of telegrams and despatches between 
the High Commissioners and their governments, developed 
notably during the war when daily meetings were held in London 
between the Dominion High Commissioners and the Dominions 
Secretary, with a high official of the Foreign Office in attendance. 
Thereby the latest information on international affairs was ex- 
changed and discussed. Since the end of the war these meetings 
are commonly held every two weeks, and at present the Cana- 
dian government evidently considers that more frequent meetings 
are needless. 

Significant also in the structure of consultation are the mis- 
cellaneous Commonwealth committees and councils on which 
Canada is represented. At the time of writing there are twelve 
of these: the Commonwealth Economic Committee, the Com- 
monwealth Shipping Committee, the Commonwealth Agricul- 
tural Bureaux, the Commonwealth Communications Council, 
the Commonwealth Air Transport Council, the Commonwealth 
Advisory Aeronautical Research Council, the South Pacific Air 
Transport Council, the European Recovery Programme Com- 
monwealth Liaison Committee, the Commonwealth Survey Offi- 
cers’ Conference, the Commonwealth Forestry Conference, the 
Imperial Institute, the Imperial War Graves Commission. 

Such bodies are in most cases permanent, composed of officials 
appointed by the member states, and concerned with exchanging 
information, promoting investigation on matters of common 
interest, and advising the governments. The Commenwealth 


‘on 
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Shipping Committee has within its membership not merely 
officials, but persons experienced in shipping, commerce, and 
civil aviation. The Commonwealth Communications Council in 
addition to the function of advice has certain regulatory powers 
as to rates and routes. None of these committees deals with 
natters in the main stream of foreign policy, but all of them 
reflect a significant phase of Commonwealth co-operation. 
During the last decade when the system of exchanging in- 
formation was growing in range, the formal type of imperial 
conference was replaced by meetings of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers, wherein the emphasis has rested upon infor- 
mality, the minimum of publicity, and the greatest despatch in 
contrast to the imperial conferences with their extensive agenda, 
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large delegations, prolonged discussions, and formal reports.” 
“We can get down to business in these talks,’ remarked Mr. 
Pearson after the meeting in April, 1949, “without formality or 
preliminary palaver.” This shift from the old type of conference 
resulted from the pressures of the war era, and was apparently 
welcomed by all governments whose labours were many times 
magnified. Mr. King on behalf of Canada certainly approved 
the change, a fact which some political critics attributed to an 
indifference to Commonwealth consultation. His indifference 
was not to consultation but to a dramatizing of the Common- 
wealth in the large formal conference. He preferred informality 
because it was a greater insurance of freedom, and he was 
confident that more could be accomplished through it. He liked 
to believe that the process of day by day consultation made formal 
conferences superfluous. But he neglected the fact that Com- 
monwealth relations depend upon more than the conversations of 
politicians and public servants, and that the staging and publicity 
connected with the large formal conferences stirred the imagina- 
tion of ordinary people respecting the Commonwealth and its 
fate as no brief conference of Prime Ministers could possibly do. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Amid the many changes of the last quarter century the 
Commonwealth has retained certain basic features which com- 
mand wide approval by Canadians. First, it is accepted as an 
institutional structure wherein the Crown is still the symbol 
of unity and wherein the most potent practical fact is the intimate 
consulation on international questions or other questions of 
interest to the members. Except among small French groups, 
republicanism is no issue in Canada’s life. In the Canadian 
tradition republicanism has meant the institutions and practices 
of the neighbouring United States, and the prevailing impulse 
of the nation is to shrink from a drastic political imitation of its 
neighbour. There is inevitably much minor imitation, especially 
in the spheres of party politics and municipal government, but 
it is not regarded as jeopardizing the main structure of the state. 
The symbolism of the monarchy, combined as it is with parlia- 
mentary procedures, is accepted in itself as concrete evidence of 


“Meetings of the Prime Ministers were held in 1944, 1946, 1948, 
and 1949. 
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Canada’s identity in North America, and it fits in happily with 
her association in the Commonwealth. In no important section 
of the population is the existence of the Crown regarded as a 
restriction on freedom. 

Second, Canadian politicians are still zealous to reach agree- 
ment with other members of the Commonwealth, but they 
exhibit no more interest than formerly in making binding com- 
mitments; they are still guided by a grand expediency. Mr. 
St. Laurent remarked in 1947 that “we have never attempted to 
define in precise terms our relations with the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” And he proceeded to add that 

we should continue to resist, as in the past, efforts to reduce to 

formal terms or specific commitments this association which has 

demonstrated its vitality through the common understanding upon 
which it is based. We should likewise oppose developments in our 

Commonwealth relations which might be inconsistent with our 

desire to participate fully in the task of building an effective 

international organization on a wider scale. 

Here are present the two traits which in the twenties and 
thirties broadly characterized Canadian policy, namely no 
rigid commitments to the Commonwealth and no exclusive 
association within it. Some members of the Progressive Con- 
servative party have criticized such caution, and have advocated 
what they would regard as a more positive Commonwealth 
policy, but there is no evidence that they are more than a 
minority and that if the Progressive Conservative party were 
in office, the policy of the government would be greatly different. 
The goal most emphasized by all parties has been that of an 
international system embracing the Commonwealth and the 
United States, and thus providing to a state which cannot claim 
major power the maximum of security. 

A third fact is that behind the modern machinery of con- 
sultation and co-operation there remains that imponderable 
thing, a sense of community or common interest, derived from 
history, and strengthened by a complex of contemporary forces. 
The vitality of this community consciousness at any time is 
impossible to appraise, and whether it is stronger as a conse- 
quence of the second world war is a matter of opinion. It might 
be expected that certain influences of the war era, especially 
the long comradeship in arms and the sharing of similar vicis- 
situdes, would have deepened it. Canadians in the armed forces 
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served for years in the British Isles, visited in British homes, 
and in most cases came to possess, whatever their own ancestry, 
a high esteem for British ways of life. The significance of this 
fact in Commonwealth relations eludes assessment, and it may 
perhaps be partly counteracted by other influences, such as the 
growing sway in Canada of American culture and the increasing 
sense of American protection. It may also be counteracted by 
a change in the configuration of material forces. The economic 
bond between Canada and Britain lacks the intimacy of a genera- 
tion ago, when the British market was more significant to 
Canadian producers, and the borrowing of British capital impor- 
tant for Canadian enterprise. No one can deny that these 
factors influence the sense of community, which is no ethereal 
thing unrelated to the dynamic forces of political life. But 
neither can one determine precisely at a given time the depth 
of this community feeling, and its power is latent until tested by 
a crisis. 

It is a truism that the sense of common interest in the 
Commonwealth can remain more vital if the bonds of material 
interest are secured by abundant trade and collaboration. When- 
ever Canada’s economic relations with Britain and the rest of 
the Commonwealth contract, her dependence upon the economy 
of the United States almost inevitably expands, and as it expands 
her freedom to manoeuvre in policy diminishes. Hence her 
age-long quest for a balance between the British world and the 
American is frustrated in terms of economics. Imperial prefe- 
rence as a policy was long designed to deal with this problem 
by encouraging commerce with Britain and the Empire, and 
all political parties supported preferences, being especially keen 
in periods of tension when they resented the high tariffs of 
the United States.” But today economic issues have arisen 
with new sharpness, owing to the dislocations caused by the 
developments of the war and the post-war years and to some 
extent by factors of longer duration, such as Canada’s tendency 
since 1914 to borrow capital in the United States rather than in 
Britain. One dislocation is reflected in the trade of commodities. 
Since the conclusion of the war Canadian exports have flowed in 
increasing volume to the United States, while their flow to 

"A general study is D. R. Annett, British Preference in Canadian Com- 
mercial Policy (Toronto: Ryerson for C.1.1.A., 1948). 
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Britain has steadily contracted. In 1939 the Canadian exports 
shipped to Britain represented 37 per cent of the total export 
trade; in the twelve months ending March, 1949, it represented 
only 22 per cent. In 1939 the exports to the United States also 
represented 37 per cent, but in the twelve months ending March, 
1949 they had increased to 50 per cent. Imports continue to be 
drawn mainly from the United States.” 

At present many Canadian producers, whose plants have 
increased in capacity several times over the last ten years and 
who utilize American technique, feel frustrated, not merely that 
they cannot obtain larger markets in Britain and the Common- 
wealth because of exchange and currency difficulties, but that 
they cannot even maintain their traditional markets in these 
areas. Hence some of these producers are not at present disposed 
to rate the Commonwealth nexus in material terms as signifying 
much. To them the Commonwealth is in process of economic 
contraction. Markets that they had possessed within it before 
they cannot retain. This fact applies not merely to manufacturers 
but also to primary producers, such as the apple growers of 
Nova Scotia and the timber interests of both the Maritimes and 
British Columbia. 

Formal agreements between governments respecting a specific 
trade tend to destroy the impersonal nature of the market, and 
sometimes create private discontent that may issue in political 
discontent; in the life of the Commonwealth such discontent 
may injure the sense of common interest. The Wheat Contract 
between Canada and Britain (made in 1946) may not inaptly 
be cited as an example. This is not the place to assess its merits 





*See tables in J. D. Gibson (ed.), Canada’s Economy in a Changing World, 
pp. 312-13, 331-2. Figures more recent than those cited in this book 
show the most marked growth in exports to the United States. 


Table IA—PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPORTS OF CANADIAN 
PRODUCE GOING TO MAIN REGIONS 
U.K. OtherEmpire U.S. Other Foreign 


1947 27 16 37 20 
1948 23 12 48 17 
12 months ending March, 1949... 22 12 50 16 


Table IVA—PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL IMPORTS FOR CON- 
SUMPTION COMING FROM MAIN REGIONS 


1947 7 6 77 10 
1948 li 8 69 12 
12 months ending March, 1949 ._ 12 8 68 12 
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or demerits. It was the product of a natural desire for stabiliza- 
tion of prices in a disturbed era, and reflected the type of co- 
operative spirit which can strengthen the Commonwealth. Yet 
this contract can also create irritations, and has to some extent 
done so. The moral is obviously not to avoid entirely this type 
of agreement, but to ensure that its effects upon the Common- 
wealth are always examined with singular care by the politicians 
who make it. Short-term economic advantage is unwisely pur- 
chased at the price of good feeling. 

Apart from the dollar problem there are other and older 
forces at work to explain the swelling of Canadian-American 
trade. Certain products in Canada, such as pulp, paper, and 
metals, have for many years become greatly dependent upon the 
American market and promptly expand in volume as the demands 
of American industrial civilization increase. A development of 
the rich iron deposits in Labrador and Quebec will likely increase 
the extent of such trade. When other factors in the balance 
of international payments are considered, such as the large 
expenditures in Canada by tourists from the republic, the im- 
mense importance of the American economy to Canada is patent. 
But trade at any rate has always fluctuated with circumstances, 
and, with a clearing of the dollar crisis and an improvement 
in the economic position of Britain, much Canadian commerce 
will doubtless again flow to countries of the Commonwealth. It 
is a national interest that it should flow to these countries, for 
the principle of balance, so frequently referred to in this paper, 
would alone make it desirable. 

The specific role of Canada in the Commonwealth is evident 
from what has been said of her situation and interest, especially 
her intimate relations with the United States, possessed in the 
same degree by none of her sister nations. In the present century 
it has been a customary oratorical flourish at special luncheons 
and dinners in this country to describe Canada as an interpreter 
between the United States and Great Britain. There may appear 
to be a boastful folly about this claim since these Powers are 
fluent enough in talking to each other, but it has an element of 
truth. Canadians of necessity know their neighbours; they know 
the facts of environment which shape their temper and their 
thought; they know the regional influences in the life of the 
United States, which have their counterpart in the life of Canada; 
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they know the kind of pressures which can be exerted in Wash- 
ington on the congress and the executive; and in general they 
are familiar with the far from simple American political system. 
In brief, better than any other people in the world, they under- 
stand America and Americans, and in Commonwealth discussions 
and councils can help to explain them; they have done so already 
on many occasions, and will have the opportunity to do so many 
times again. The growing importance of their own territory 
and resources to the security and development of the English- 
speaking world in general adds force to the point. In this matter 
Canada is likely to exert her most notable influence in Common- 
wealth deliberations, and in it her responsibility is great. 


Toronto, May 26, 1949. 








Strategy and Policy in 
the Defence of Canada 


Eric Harrison' 
I 


cement policy is instinctively Atlantic, rather than 
continental or Commonwealth, and it does not embrace the 
Pacific. History rather than geography has shaped it. Other- 
wise, our North American horizons, resting on the long land 
frontier and the three oceans, might have seemed wide enough 
to contain the handful of our people, mere distance lulling them 
into neutrality and isolation. The larger country to the south 
fell easily into continentalism. In such an environment, Cana- 
dian participation in world affairs has run counter to an American 
unwillingness, until lately, to admit their relevance. 

We defend ourselves by fighting overseas, a thesis implicit 
in our entry into the two world wars. Membership in Empire 
and then in Commonwealth has made our participation more 
natural than that of the United States. With us, the conquest 
of Western Europe by an expansionist power has been a threat 
to our own independence, for we have measured its possibilities 
through British experience and applied them to our isolated and 
vulnerable position in North America. The fall of the West in 
1940 made the logic of our policy clear enough. The soundness 
of the strategy of out-fighting had been demonstrated in a way 
which shook the continent. The principle still holds good. We 
have learned to apply it, however, only to the situation in Europe; 
we have thought of the Atlantic as the more important of our 
lateral seas in oceanic strategy. Here again there are historic 
differences between Canada and the United States. “It would be 


"The writer’s thanks are due to the Minister of National Defence, 
the Acting Under Secretary of State for External Affairs, and to officers 
and officials in their Departments, as well as in the Privy Council Office, 
for their courtesy in providing him with material. Whether their opinions 
have been accepted or rejected, their information misinterpreted or 
misquoted (though he hopes not misused), he alone is responsible for 
text and comment. Helpful colleagues and friends must also be acquitted 
of his errors. The staffs of the Libraries of the National Defence College 
and Queen’s University are especially his creditors. 
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too sweeping,” observes Professor Morton, “to say that while 
the United States has been isolationist with respect to Europe and 
interventionist with respect to Asia, Canada has been interven- 
tionist with respect to Europe and isolationist with respect to 
Asia.” But his generalization is apt. Neither the economic 
nor the strategic possibilities of the Pacific area have much con- 
cerned us. Not a tenth of our trade has flowed to the Far East. 
Yet it was the international arrangements affecting the status quo 
in the Pacific before 1921 that caused the Canadian government 
to intervene in the debate over the renewal of. the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, and with decisive effect. The British decision 
not to continue the alliance, reached largely through the repre- 
sentations of Mr. Meighen, gave us considerable relief. The 
relaxing of the strain on opinion in the United States, and the 
removal of any conceivable possibility that the treaty might be 
invoked in the event of a Japanese-American war, purged us 
of a major anxiety, since there could be no doubt where we 
should stand in the event of a conflict between Japan and our 
neighbours. But there were uncovenanted results. For if 
renunciation left Russia uncontained in the Pacific, under the 
new ratio and disposition of sea power an unrestrained Japan 
became primarily an American strategic liability. Though the 
Washington naval treaties failed to give satisfaction everywhere 
in the Commonwealth, they were to have the effect of emphasiz- 
ing the interdependence of the English-speaking powers. 

So far as we were concerned, “the defence of the Canadian 
west coast now rested with the American Pacific fleet, thereby 
implying that Canadian local defence was part of the American 
defence system. Hence, Canadian local defences must be such 
as to ensure that the American defence system as a whole could 
not be penetrated through Canadian waters or territory. The 
Pacific coast of Canada had become an American strategic area.” 
Recent experience has confirmed this mutuality and greatly 
enlarged its application. 

We underwrote our new liabilities by strengthening our 
defences along the coast of British Columbia, giving more 
attention to our dispositions there than to those in the Maritimes. 

*W. L. Morton, “Canada and Future Policy in the Pacific,” International 
Tournal, Winter, 1945-6, p. 56. 

Ibid., p. 60. 
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We were forced to turn eastwards, however, when the crises 
in Europe reached their climax in 1938. Still higher priorities 
were demanded for our Atlantic seaboard when the fall of 
France carried the German armies to ports on the same lines 
of latitude as our own. Newfoundland, with the great airport 
at Gander and seaplane base at Botwood, was garrisoned, pro- 
vided with bomber reconnaissance aircraft, and included in a 
newly constituted Atlantic Command under General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief responsible for all military activities in 
the region. Co-operation with the Island authorities was ex- 
tended also to the United States forces using the bases leased 
by the British government in agreement with our own. Rather 
more than a year later we sent another garrison into Labrador 
to protect the airport at Goose Bay. By the end of the war 
we had units or detachments in Jamaica, in the Bahamas, and 
in Bermuda, and had even set a guard over the bauxite ships 
on the Demerara River in British Guiana.’ 

A similar military organization was established on the western 
seaboard with a Pacific Command to include the provinces of 
British Columbia, Alberta, the Yukon, and part of the North 
West Territories. Additional forces were sent in after Pearl 
Harbour. The extension of offensive operations by the Japanese 
against the Aleutians, and their seizure of Kiska and Attu in 
the early summer of 1942, brought the enemy sufficiently close to 
home to cause some embarrassment to a General Staff preoc- 
cupied with a large-scale commitment in Europe. The actual 
bombardment of Canadian soil by a hostile submarine firing at 
Vancouver Island brought the Chief of the General Staff in 
person to take over the command and alleviate anxiety on the 
coast. Though Kiska is nearly three thousand miles from Van- 
couver, this enemy penetration into the North American zone 
was thought serious enough to require a joint expedition with 
the Americans to remove it. United States troops had already 
established advanced air bases in the archipelago; Canadian 
elements, including both army and air force, were serving in 
Alaska, and Attu had fallen to an American assault after one 
of the fiercest battles of the war. But the co-operative enterprise 
against Kiska gave a Canadian brigade group little more than 

‘C. P. Stacey, The Canadian Army 1939-45: An Official Historical Summary 
(Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1948), p. 43 
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an amphibious exercise and a period of garrison duty on an 
island which the Japanese had hurriedly evacuated before the 
expedition arrived. The aggressive defence of our Pacific region 
ended in anti-climax. 

It was fortunate that our resources, soon overtaxed by the 
fighting in Europe, were not more severely strained by nuisance 
tactics against our coasts. As it was, we kept two divisions in 
reserve for purposes of home defence, and sent five overseas, 
one of them armoured, together with two independent armoured 
brigades and ancillary corps and army troops. In addition, a 
phenomenal expansion of our naval establishment, particularly 
for escort work on the North Atlantic, and also for action on 
the oceans elsewhere, absorbed 100,000 men serving a fleet of 
780 ships. Untroubled as yet by any possibility of attack from 
the air, we were also able to furnish out the Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan and provide an Air Force 250,000 strong. “They 
fought and flew on every front.” Agriculture and mining and 
an industrial economy, enormously enlarged for the purpose, 
absorbed the balance of our man-power at home. Over a million 
Canadians, a twelfth of our population, served in uniform, the 
great majority of them as volunteers. 

But while concentrating our main fighting strength in Europe, 
on a reading of strategic priority, and in co-ordination with the 
British, we had not written off our obligations in Asia. It was 
in recognition of “Canada’s special position in the North Pacific,” 
to quote the telegram sent by the Dominions Office in September, 
1944, that we had despatched two battalions to strengthen the 
garrison at Hong Kong.’ As hostilities in Europe drew towards 
a close, the government decided upon the components of the 
three Services which it was proposed to make available for the 
war in the Pacific. Ships of the Navy and units of the Air Force 


with ancillary troops, organized generally on American war 
establishments and with American equipment, to fight as part of 
a United States Corps in the invasion of Japan. Though the 
enemy succumbed before the Sixth Canadian Division had been 
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made ready, the project for such a military co-ordination with 
our American ally has an historic importance. It points to the 
possible future requirements of our security on the Pacific and 
in the Arctic as well. “One of the primary reasons for the 
decision to associate the Canadian division with the United 
States Corps,’ General McNaughton explains, “was to obtain 
experience with the United States system of Army organization, 
in view of the obvious necessity for the future to co-ordinate 
the defence of North America as a firm base against possible 
contingencies.” 
II 

American concern for the maintenance of the territorial 
integrity of Canada had been proclaimed by Mr. Roosevelt in 
a famous pronouncement made at Queen’s University in October, 
1938. “The Dominion of Canada is part of the sisterhood of 
the British Empire. I give you the assurance that the people 
of the United States will not stand idly by if domination of 
Canadian soil is threatened by any other Empire.” The inter- 
dependence of Canada and the United States in a warfare of 
continents pointed the rejoinder of Mr. King two days later. 
“We, too, have our obligations as a good friendly neighbour, 
and one of these is to see that, at our own instance, our country 
is made as immune from attack or possible invasion as we can 
reasonably be expected to make it, and that, should the occasion 
ever arise, enemy forces should not be able to pursue their way, 
either by land, sea or air, to the United States across Canadian 
territory.” The success of the German offensive in 1940 showed 
that these exchanges were more than compliments passed across 
the undefended frontier: their iron logic now struck home. 

In August, 1940, the announcement that a Permanent Joint 
Board of Defence was being set up to “commence immediate 
studies relating to sea, land and air problems including personnel 
and materials,” and to ‘‘consider in the broad sense the defence 
of the north half of the western hemisphere” indicated the 
eventualities that must follow if the British Isles were overrun. 
North America must prepare against a siege. Our dependence 
upon the United States would become as great as our common 
danger. Hence “this board was designed as a permanent and 


as AS, Se McNaughton, The Defence of North America (Ottawa: 
Department of External Affairs, [1948]), p. 8. 
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sensible arrangement to work out and prepare the measures 
which should insure the continued existence of our two countries 
in safety on this continent until such time as the world had 
moved forward to a new order based on friendship and good 
will between all nations.’” Such is the perspective of the Board’s 
inception, though, as will be seen, its functions have since been 
broadened beyond those of preparedness against the kind of 
catastrophe which faced us in 1940. 

During the war the Board’s responsibilities included the 
drafting of the basic plans for the defence of Canada and Alaska. 
Under its auspices the arrangements were made for building 
the Alaska Highway and developing both the North West Staging 
Route for ferrying aircraft to Russia and China, and the Crimson 
Route over Hudson’s Bay and Baffin Land to Greenland and 
beyond. When the war was over the Board began the transfer 
of ownership and title of all joint establishments on Canadian 
territory solely to the Canadian government, the liquidation 
being adjusted by due process of accounting. 

The experience gained proved too useful for the Board itself 
to be allowed to follow our other war assets into liquidation. 
Though in origin it might seem to have embodied the strategy 
of the last ditch and the assumption that the peoples of North 
America must be thrown together as a beleaguered garrison fight- 
ing a war possibly beyond their capacity to win, yet the situation 
in both Europe and Asia since then has not allowed either 
government to forget Dunkirk on the one hand, or Pearl 
Harbour on the other. And now the Arctic has become no longer 
a passage-way for succouring our allies, but a possible entrance 
into the continent for our enemies. The permanence of the 
Board has thus been sustained by the exigencies of space and 
circumstance, as also by the fact that even if the main theatre 
of war were to be overseas, our collaboration and co-ordination 
with the United States would be close. 

Through its two national sections and its formal meetings, 
the Board insures that an answer be sought to every problem 
affecting the regional security of North America. It is neither 
jointly a combined staff, nor sectionally an alternative to the 
military staffs in Ottawa or Washington. Its discussions, agree- 


"Ibid. 
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ments, and exchanges serve to maintain a constant understanding 
between the armed forces of the two countries. According to 
General McNaughton, its sometime Joint Chairman, the effective- 
ness of the Permanent Joint Board of Defence for its task derives 
from its very lack of executive responsibility. Having the duty 
of review and the capacity of advising, it is able to draw the 
attention of Prime Minister or President to any failure to act 
upon its suggestions. “In practice this has proved to be ample 
authority.” 

The policy of collaboration between the two governments 
announced by the Prime Minister in Ottawa and the Secretary 
of State in Washington on February 12, 1947, accords with the 
following principles: 

(1) Interchange of selected individuals so as to increase the 
familiarity of each country’s defence establishment with that of 
the other country. 

(2) General co-operation and exchange of observers in con- 
nection with exercises and with the development and tests of 
material of common interest. 

(3) Encouragement of common designs and standards in 
arms, equipment, organization, methods of training, and new 
developments. (On this point Mr. King explained that as certain 
standards effective in the United Kingdom had long been in use 
in Canada, no radical change was contemplated or practicable. 
The application of this principle, he said, would be gradual.) 

(4) Mutual and reciprocal availability of military, naval, and 
air facilities in each country; this principle to be applied as may 
be agreed in specific instances. Reciprocally each country will 
continue to provide, with a minimum of formality, for the 
transit through its territory and its territorial waters of military 
aircraft and public vessels of the other country. 

(5) As an underlying principle all co-operative arrangements 
will be without impairment of the control of either country over 
all activities in its territory.’ 

While stressing identity of view and interest, Mr. King was 
careful to inform parliament that decision was independent, 
that no treaty, executive agreement or contractual obligation 
had been entered into, freedom of action being retained, its 


"Canada, House of Commons Debates, Feb. 12, 1947. 
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exercise to be consistent with the Charter of the United Nations, 
which remained the corner-stone of policy. “The ultimate 
objective,” he said, “is not joint or regional defence, but collective 
international defence as the guarantee of national security.” 
The Prime Minister noted further the similarity of the prin- 
ciples with the procedures long applied between the nations 
of the Commonwealth and assured the House that the making 
of similar arrangements with the United States would in no 
way interfere with or replace our Commonwealth connections 
in matters of training and organization. Co-operation with both 
the United States and the United Kingdom follows from our 
geography. 

The geography and technique of war in the air have drawn 
attention to the functions of the Permanent Joint Board and of 
the Services in planning the defence of our frontier in the north. 
This is a region hitherto neglected in our economy. Its dimensions 
are discouraging. The area of the North West Territories and 
the Yukon approaches 1,500,000 square miles, almost equal to 
half the size of the United States, and about two-fifths of the area 
of Canada. Not all of this mass lies within the Arctic proper, 
but it reaches down to a southern border running along the 
sixtieth parallel of latitude, some four hundred miles south of 
the circle. The archipelago includes islands like Victoria and 
Ellesmere which could almost overlie Great Britain, and stands 
off the Canadian mainland along a shore nearly six thousand 
miles in length. Only the outlines of the region’s geography are 
known. The population of these vastnesses is scant, averaging 
possibly one to a hundred square miles. Indians and Eskimos 
in about equal numbers to a total of not many more than ten 
thousand retain their aboriginal tenure as wards of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources. 

The mineral wealth of the area is beyond estimate. While 
gold is present in the vicinity of Great Slave Lake and elsewhere, 
the discoveries of pitch-blende at Great Bear Lake, of oil at 
Norman Wells, and copper i the basin of the Coppermine River, 
mix motives of defence with those of exploitation. The American 
Canol project caused an increase of activity in the Mackenzie 
oilfields during the war, and the construction of a pipeline linking 
Camp Canol with a new refinery at White Horse in 1944, though 
since abandoned, remains in the dossiers of the planners. Mean- 
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while, difficulties of access, inadequate scientific knowledge, and 
heavy capital outlay, to say nothing of ineligible soil and climate, 
do not encourage mass immigration. “Even with adequate aid 
and understanding,” concludes Professor Dawson, “Canada in 
the light of present evidence, can expect not more than a four 
or five thousand increase in her present relatively permanent 
population in the Yukon and North West Territories during 
the next decade.’ A contrast with this estimate is afforded 
by the optimism of Dr. Stefansson’s conception of an “untapped 
reservoir of the earth’s riches, easily and comfortably habitable 
with the aid of modern engineering, transport and communica- 
tions.”” The lag in the development of the Canadian North is 
a matter of civil importance since the material for another 
phase in the economic history of the Dominion would seem to 
lie there. We have yet to parallel the much more intensive 
development of the Soviet economy on the other side of the 
Arctic. 

Hence the government claims with justice that most of the 
things that have to be done in our polar regions are necessary, 
quite apart from considerations of defence. Better facilities for 
flying are an obvious need in an area providing the shortest 
routes between North America and other principal centres of 
population, although for economic and meteorological reasons, 
it is by no means certain that commercial airlines will be 
attracted too far to the north merely in order to combine the 
shortest flying time with maximum flight over land between 
the United States and Asia. But it is still true that better 
means of communication will have to be provided. We must 
know more about topography, geology, climate, and biology. 
That we must also learn how to defend ourselves in the north 
is only national common sense. It happens that for years the 
Services have assisted in making the northlands habitable and 
accessible. 

Thus, [as the Prime Minister has explained] the Army years ago 

installed and has continued to maintain communication systems in 

the North West Territories. It is now responsible for administering 


the Alaska highway, now known as the Northwest Highway System, 
extending from Dawson Creek to the Alaska boundary. The 





"C, A. Dawson (ed.), The New North-West (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1947), p. 309. 
"Cited by C. Cecil Lingard in tbid., p. 35. 
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R.C.A.F. has been responsible for taking aerial photographs to be 

used in the production of maps and charts. It has also been given 

the responsibilities of administering the airfields of the Northwest 
staging route from Edmonton north which are used for civil aviation. 

More recently, a small winter experimental establishment was set 

up at Churchill where various tests on clothing, equipment, transport, 

and so on, are being conducted which will be of general benefit to 

all who live in the north.” 
This is a project in which the government arranged for the 
United States to participate, on a principle of co-operation to 
be applied to other enterprises of a similar kind, as in the policy 
inaugurated early in 1947 of improving navigational aids in the 
north by the establishment of low frequency Loran stations. 
With similar stations constructed on territory of the United 
States, these will help aircraft of all countries flying over northern 
areas. American personnel and equipment have been made 
available for the purpose. 

A government alive to its responsibilities for preventing 
possible attack on the United States by way of Canada must 
give continuous study to the problem of the form, scale, direction, 
and timing of such an attack. Precise appreciation of what this 
might involve would require a clearer view than has yet emerged 
of the effect of technology on the principles of war. Doubt 
still clouds this issue. There is strong belief, certainly among 
people professionally concerned with air forces, in the decisive 
nature of the air conflict. Their case has the benefit of dramatic 
simplicity. Yet it is reasonable to argue that experience in 
the recent war, whether in Europe or in the Pacific, leaves the 
case unproven.” The Hon. Brooke Claxton, Minister of National 
Defence, stresses the importance of flexibility in our planning so 
that our scheme may be adjustable to any changes imposed by 
science on strategic doctrine. In this he is in accord with 
official views currently held in Britain: 

New scientific weapons do not modify the basic principles of 

defence policy, but the advent of weapons of mass destruction 

must profoundly influence both the preparation for and the conduct 
of war. Though it is not yet possible to assess with any accuracy 
what their effect on strategy will be, it can be said provisionally 


“Canada, House of Commons Debates, Feb. 12, 1947. 

“Cf. P. M. S. Blackett, Military and Political Consequences of Atomic 
Energy (London: Turnstile Press, 1948) and The United States Strategic 
Bombing Survey, Reports (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1946, 1947). 
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that their existence increases the possibilities of surprise attack ... 

and that decisive results might even be obtained by their use alone.” 
It may be presumed that such knock-out blows would be delivered 
by an attacker against the most powerful enemy state and with 
atomic weapons. Sound strategy on the part of an enemy 
attacking the countries of the Atlantic Alliance would indicate 
the industrial areas of the United States as the main target. 
Assuming atomic monopoly to be on our side, the question is 
posed: what interim remains before that monopoly is lost? 
The best opinion in the United States as set forth in the report 
of the President’s Air Policy Commission,” makes the margin 
comparatively short. “It would be an unreasonable risk, and 
therefore, a reckless course to rely on other nations not having 
atomic weapons in quantity by the end of 1952.” Even on this 
level of opinion, however, it is admitted that such conclusions 
can be only “at best, informed guesses.” As for the immediate 
vulnerability of the United States: “We see nothing in the present 
situation,’ say the commissioners, “to justify fear that the 
development of supersonic transpolar or transoceanic piloted 
aircraft or guided missiles by any possible enemy will threaten 
our air supremacy and our homeland within the immediate 
future.” They maintain the argument, however, for the decisive 
strategic importance of the air force. 

Though the conclusion may bear the mark of the interested 
specialist, it is related to the new proximities which the air 
has discovered for us. The Canadian is reminded again of the 
North and its relation to Alaska as both an outpost and a base 
American students of the problem are aware that from one 
point of view, Alaska is closer to Maine than is Eureka, California; 
from another, only fifty-six miles from the Soviet Union, and 
716 miles from Paramoshiri, the former Japanese naval base 
in the Kuril Islands, now held by the Russians. Another swing 
of the dividers indicates that Ketchikan in Alaska lies several 
hundred miles closer to Paramoshiri. On an eastward lateral 
Point Barrow in Alaska is observed to lie more than two hundred 
miles nearer to Berlin than does New York, and more than five 

“Statement Relating to Defence, 1948, Cmd. 7327 (London: H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1948). 

*Survival in the Air Age (Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Jan. 1, 1948). 
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hundred miles nearer to Moscow.” The possibilities of a two-way 
traffic have doubtless been appreciated at the other end of the 
route. Yet bases have to be defended, and if not already in 
possession, they have to be captured. For such operations armies 
and fleets are required. The usefulness of a base will be reduced 
if the enemy is able to spread himself across an adjacent con- 
tinent: his presence, indeed, may render tenure impossible. Under 
the same conditions of a hostile military position involving 
continental conquest, as in the case of a Russian debouchment 
to the Atlantic, the efficacy of the atomic weapon will be calcul- 
able only as against areas of continental size and against the 
political restraints arising from friendly countries being held 
in hostage by the enemy. To write off our allies to Soviet mili- 
tary occupation while we in North America defend ourselves as 
best we may while preparing to launch the counter-offensive 
from outer bases appears to be unsound, not only as a military 
proposition but as one devoid of political realism. It is a false 
reading both of what took place during the war and of the 
international politics that led to it. A fallacy lurks in the view 
that “though the Soviet Union would make full use of its land 
power in Western Europe, and no doubt, elsewhere, we could 
get at Russia only by air.”” You will defeat a nation wherever 
you can lure its main armies into an unfavourable position and 
destroy them. A prescription for North American survival 
through air power does not diminish the problem of the military 
component for the strategic counter-offensive. 

Doctrine in the United States is fluid, and we are left to draw 
conclusions of our own in Canada. We take note, however, that 
in the bidding for priorities in the United States, the claims of 
the army have been forcibly stated. The Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, declared before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee in April, 1948, that “Large and powerful air forces alone 
do not constitute ‘air power.’ Only by employment of air forces 
in concert with land and sea forces can there be such a thing as 
‘air power.’””” General Bradley referred to the minimum task 
of preventing enemy seizure of such bases as Alaska, Greenland, 

“John J. Teal Jr., “Alaska: Fulcrum of Power,” Foreign Affairs, 
Oct., 1948, pp. 86-7. 
*Ibid., p. 91. 
‘Cited in Army Information Digest (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, July, 1948), p. 74. 
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Iceland, Spitzbergen, and the Azores. But he went on to define 
bases in their proper terms, not as lodgements but as areas for 
the development of substantial forces. ‘‘By bases, I mean not 
only island outposts and other strategic points, but large land 
areas within which can be contained the great complex of 
facilities, communications, supplies, equipment, and armaments 
which go to make up strategic and tactical land, sea and air 
forces of decisive size and composition.” This is a reading 
sustained by Canadian experience both in the Italian campaign 
and in North West Europe where the First Canadian Army, 
fighting in the Twenty-first Army Group, found itself heavily 
engaged in the problems of just such a complex as General 
Bradley describes. Canadian opinion would agree with his in 
considering where we should plan to fight if war were to come. 
His words apply as well to us as they do to the United States: 
Our last two wars have been fought overseas. Our people have 
not been attacked at home. Our slow industrial and manpower 
mobilization has been protected during both wars. In those wars, 
our people were not called upon to endure the sacrifice and suffer- 
ings that a war at home entails. For this and other reasons we 
should plan definitely to fight overseas—if fight we must. I believe 
that the Nation, if made to understand the choices involved, will 
support this idea regardless of cost. ... Any failure to seize and 
hold a forward line for an immediate air offensive will result in 

the certainty of hostile occupation of that line and the danger of a 

war at home. The Army will play a large part in keeping war 

away from home.” 
How much more pressing for our friends and allies abroad to 
keep an aggressor at arm’s length in the narrow room in which 
the main clash of armies would take place! 

If we are thinking of a war in Western Europe (and it is 
there that habit and now treaty focus our gaze) we should 
beware of appreciating the military situation in that area through 
trans-Atlantic telescopes. It is terribly easy to misread both 
European strategy and European politics at this distance. It is 
easy to believe that atomic bombs, dropped on Russia in number 
and with accuracy, would stop a war quickly enough should 
Moscow accept the risks of beginning one. But the target would 
be vaster even than the illimitable realms of the Soviet. A great 
part of Europe would be Russian held, perhaps all of it soon 


. / id., Ppp. 77-8. 
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overrun. The hostage city is the answer to the bomb, if ever 
we should come to bartering annihilation. We could hardly 
expect Britain to be the base it was in 1944 if the Russians 
drove suddenly to the Channel and the Atlantic. Guided missiles 
and the revolutionary improvement in submarines would com- 
plete a phase of warfare which, had it begun a few months earlier, 
could have made our D-Day concentrations impossible, destroyed 
the prospect of invasion, laid London and the Midlands in waste, 
and turned the narrow margin of our victory on the Atlantic 
against us. “It follows,” according to a thesis well accepted in 
the United Kingdom, “that this time the Atlantic must not be 
allowed to become a battlefield again, but must be defended 
on the continent of Europe. And this means that the countries 
of Western Europe, including Britain, must organize their de- 
fence as if they were one country, with one common frontier on 
the Elbe which must be held at any price.” Such a directive 
might be plotted on the maps at Fontainebleau. 


III 

While Canadian resources are too small to enable us to play 
any but a secondary role strategically, we yet face the problem 
of determining the optimum size of our service establishments 
according to an agreed assessment of relevance and capacity. 
On the issue of man-power we are wont to be sensitive. We 
can urge that our politics are as anti-militarist as they are 
anti-war. We can produce political arguments against conscrip- 
tion in Montreal and financial agreements in Toronto. Mr. Tim 
Buck, National Leader of the Labour Progressive Party, and 
the Conservative Financial Post are agreed that conscription does 
not meet our case. A decisive argument may be that so long 
as our allies in Europe are under-equipped, our skilled men are 
better employed in the machine-shop than on the parade- 
ground. 

The Minister of Defence continues to hope that a limited 
establishment and the voluntary principle of enlistment will 
suffice. On the other hand, our allies have either abandoned 
that principle or have long regarded its alternative as a natural 
part of their arrangements. The question must sooner or later 
arise whether we are entitled to enjoy the measure of security 
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afforded us as members of the Atlantic Alliance, while con- 
tracting out of such expedients as our associates find necessary 
to implement the obligations of collective defence. Having 
entered into a mutual insurance scheme, we need ask ourselves 
whether the equality of the policy-holders is compatible with 
differential premium rates heavily in our favour. “The tiny size 
of our fighting services, even on a relative basis,” says Mr. Vincent 
Massey, “does little to help us maintain a position of reasonable 
dignity in joint discussion between ourselves and Washington on 
the subject of defence.”” Nationhood is expensive. 

Among the advocates of compulsory service, General Crerar, 
who commanded the Canadian Army in the field, speaks with 
authority. He argues against the proposition that Canada’s 
contribution can best be made by specializing in production. 
He does not believe in preparing ourselves for “frontier defence,” 
because that would be merely to await destruction. He takes 
too serious a view of the prospects to allow that we should prepare 
ourselves half-heartedly on an argument of limited man-power. 
He quotes the statement that the countries of Western Europe 
and the United Kingdom are planning a military establishment 
of forty-five divisions, a number which he thinks might be 
sufficient to hold the defensive line of the Rhine for a few months. 
But unless within that time adequate reinforcements were moved 
quickly across the Atlantic, there would be no military hope for 
Western Europe. The political and economic consequences would 
be equally disastrous. 

General Crerar contends, therefore, that “the practical sig- 
nificance of Canadian and United States military guarantees is 
measured by the quantity, quality and speed of arrival in Europe 
of the Armed Forces of North America.” But what he sees in 
Canada leaves him unimpressed. Organized power is the most 
effective deterrent against aggression, but should this fail and 
desperation overleap sober military appraisal, and war suddenly 
be forced upon us, then the only rational aim, the General urges, 
should be to ensure that the war be a short one, to be fought, 
both for our own sakes and for the sake of our allies, as far as 
possible on enemy territory. Only large armed forces, well 


trained and equipped and capable of swift mobilization will 
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suffice, he contends, either to deter or to defeat. He sees only a 
partial realization of the nature of the problem in the United 
States, none at all apparently, in Canada. 

I hold that we can only solve this problem by now accepting, 

while still at peace, the procedure of compulsory military training. 

We simply cannot afford to wait until a year has passed after the 

outbreak of war, before our reserve formations are brought up to 

operational efficiency and before reinforcements become available 
to replace the inevitable losses from battle and sickness. Our 
potential enemies are under no such handicap. With them mobiliza- 
tion means imminent, full-scale and sustained action—on land, on 
the sea, and in the air. They have compulsory military training 
and service. They have their trained reserves and reinforcements 
in all three services ready now. Whatever our traditional attitude 
against the acceptance of this national, and to me, fundamentally 
democratic policy, just how can we justify clinging to such an 
attitude in the face of this tremendous military advantage now 
possessed by our potential enemies? I say, quite definitely, that 
we cannot.” 
There is evidence that General Crerar’s thesis can arouse less 
resistance in the country today than would have been possible 
before the war, but for the present, the government is too much 
aware of the past to be ready to gamble with its future on this 
issue. 

There is the contrary argument that however Moscow might 
wish to take advantage of the impotence of the West by thrust- 
ing her military frontiers to the ocean, the bomb in itself is a 
sufficient deterrent. On the military side this view has been 
propounded in Canada by Major-General Burns, a professional 
soldier who commanded the First Canadian Corps in an important 
phase of the campaign in Italy. 

It is unlikely that the Russians will ever commit themselves to 

armed aggression in the knowledge that it would provoke a counter- 

attack by the United States on their civil population with the atom 
bomb. This consideration will not greatly change even when the 

Russians succeed in producing the atom bomb themselves... since, 


A 





unless they succeed in the interval in pushing their frontier forward 


by political penetration, they would not have suitable air bases.” 
General Burns thus reduces the issue to a war of ideas, to be 
fought presumably by propaganda for “Free Enterprise Demo- 


Address on “Canada’s Military Plans and Preparations” delivered 
re t Military Institute in Quebec, Feb. 10, 1949. 
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cracy” and by limitless dollar credits. The logic of this position 
would suggest that we shall actually be free from war until 
such time as the use of the atomic bomb has been prohibited 
and the nations can destroy one another on a more civilized 
scale. But the conflict is not one ultimately between Free Enter- 
prise Democracy and Communism, any more than the wars of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were a conflict between 
Catholicism and Protestantism. They were wars of power.” A 
Cardinal Richelieu sustained the northern, non-Catholic states 
of Germany in the Thirty Years War; a Conservative Churchill 
sustained the eastern, non-capitalist Soviet Republics in the 
recent one. And it is sometimes hinted that we may yet find 
Franco useful, if only to withdraw behind his Pyrenees,” although 
in Canada there is more than one view held on his moral eligi- 
bility as an ally. Even if in North America we were able to 
agree on a suitable export formula for Free Enterprise Demo- 
cracy, it would be the least saleable of our commodities to a 
continent, or for that matter to a Commonwealth, largely com- 
mitted to socialism. As for further dollar credits, our surplus 
balance of payments is sufficiently precarious for an authority 
like Mr. Louis Rasminsky of the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board, to question “whether we shall be able to continue the 
present level of cash exports to Europe.’” 

In minimizing the military danger to our allies in Europe, 
General Burns is taking an essentially North American view. 
It is easier to feel safe in Kamloops than it is in Copenhagen. 
The crisis in the West is a crisis of confidence. People are 
uneasy there. Who would not be, who having lived through 
one occupation, lives on in the fear that an unnumbered fifth 
column would rise up to salute the invader with an orgy of 
liquidation. Arms and men, no less than dollars and welfare, 
are necessary to re-create a viable West, or even to hold the 





"Cf. C. A. Alington: “The Thirty Years War is often described as 
the last of ‘the great wars of religion’: to call it a ‘religious’ war is no 
more true than it would be to describe our war with America as a 
‘commercial struggle.’” Europe: A Personal and Political Survey (Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart, 1946), p. 229. 


*E.g., Hanson Baidwin, “U.S. Military Aid and Western Union,” 
The Gazette (Montreal), Sept. 21, 1948. 

*Louis Rasminsky, Canada’s International Financial Position, Statements 
and Speeches no. 49/6 (Ottawa: Department of External Affairs, 1948). 
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position in the Mediterranean and Middle East, areas beyond our 
Canadian ken. 

It must be said, however, that the attitude of the country 
has become progressively more realistic under the battery of 
events since the armed forces formally ceased to be on active 
service at the end of September, 1947. The parliament which 
met two years before in a session opened under the appalling 
shadow of Hiroshima had already shown a sense of disquiet, 
as from a realization that the proud effort of their country 
had helped only to carry the world towards potentialities more 
grim than any they had already known. But there was general 
satisfaction over the government’s decision to send to San 
Francisco a delegation representing the several political parties; 
and members spoke hopefully of the new international organi- 
zation at the inception of which they could feel that they had 
played some minor part. They were anxious that Canada should 
do everything possible to make the United Nations a success, 
and in that and following sessions they desired to know what 
military contributions were to be allocated to the Dominion by 
the Security Council under Article 43 of the Charter. Their 
disillusionment, and a growing concern in the country over 
the intransigeance of our former ally, led the Cabinet to 
reconsider the terms of our national security. 

A characteristic purpose in the subsequent reorganization of 
the Department of National Defence and of the three Services has 
been to unify administration wherever possible in order to eli- 
minate duplication and to combine economy with efficiency. 
The measure of success achieved has enabled Mr. Claxton to 
assert that Canada has gone farther in unification than any 
other country.” 

The principle of co-ordination has been applied to bring 
External Affairs and Defence together for the working out of 
policy. The Secretary of State for External Affairs sits as a 
member of the Cabinet Defence Committee, the Under Secretary 
at meetings of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. A close working 
relationship links External Affairs with the Service Directorates 
of Intelligence and Planning. To advise the Minister and the 
Defence Committee, an Industrial Defence Board has been set 

*Canada, House of Commons Debates, June 24, 1948. 
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up under the chairmanship of an eminent industrialist, and is 
concerned not only with potential and with conversions of plant, 
but also with sources, reserve stocks, and standardization. While 
a Defence Council advises the Minister on matters of adminis- 
tration, he is advised on planning and operations by the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee, whose membership includes the Director 
General of Defence Research. This appointment is held by a 
distinguished scientist, ranking as a Chief of Staff, and as head 
of the Defence Research Board, a body specializing in problems 
with which Canada is particularly qualified to deal, and receiving 
assistance from the universities. Procurement of the materials 
of war has been simplified by the formation of the Canadian 
Commercial Corporation from the nucleus of the demobilized 
Department of Munitions and Supply. This agency does all 
the purchasing for the three Services, as well as for several other 
departments, and is responsible to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. Purchase by a single agency makes certain that the 
Services do not compete with one another for goods already 
scarce. Continuity with wartime experience is preserved, and 
in an emergency the Corporation will provide a norm for the 
creation of a separate department, the organization of which 
is being studied. 

A word may here be said on the standardizations of material 
and component specifications, weapons, and types of equipment, 
an issue of great importance for Canadian industry, functioning, 
as it does, within a North American economy. During the two 
wars our forces normally used equipment of British design, 
some part of it being manufactured in this country. Following 
the Hyde Park Declaration of 1941, announcing Canadian-United 
States intentions to co-ordinate production for war purposes, 
the two systems were more closely integrated. As Canadian 
requirements are too small for us to make many items of equip- 
ment solely for our own use, it is better for us to specialize and 
to exchange our surpluses. Seven-tenths of the huge flow of 
materials from our factories went to our allies during the war. 
But interchangeability implies standardization; hence our con- 
cern in both war and peace for conformity. Our interest affects 
weapons, screw-threads, electric and electronic parts, metal com- 
ponents and the like. We regard the recent convention on screws 
as a major advance. We should like to see some standardization 
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of types and parts of motor vehicles. Among the 25,000 of such 
units now in use by the armed forces in Canada, there are 350 
different series requiring varying sets of spare parts.” Manu- 
facture, supply, and pricing are correspondingly chaotic. 
Standardization of design is being carried on directly between 
Services, although it has sometimes been easier to obtain agree- 
ment between staffs of the same Service working internationally 
than between two different Services of the same country. 
Since the assumptions of our policy are that Canadian forces 
would be fighting in company with British or American forma- 
tions, it follows that they must be trained in the techniques of 
both. We have adopted much the same systems of communication 
and battle procedure as the Americans, and current exchange of 
personnel and information would make the organization of 
tactical co-operation no great problem. We are making some 
contribution to the common stock, more especially in design 
as applied to such things as clothing and shoes, some vehicles 


5 
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and weapons, and to practically all equipment for use in the 
Arctic. 

As a specialist, however, Canada is able to serve herself and 
her allies more importantly as the producer of strategic materials, 
being the largest exporter of nickel, asbestos, and base metals. 
Our shortages would probably include chrome, manganese, tin, 
and quartz crystals, although we might be able to provide even 
some of these from domestic sources. The government refers 
such problems to the Industrial Defence Board. The feasibility 
of storing natural rubber, in addition to the substitute made by 
the crown company, Polymer Corporation Limited, is similarly 
under investigation. Current development of oil fields in Alberta 
is reducing our dependence on imports of petroleum, although 
as yet by only about one-seventh of consumption. 

Though we nearly doubled our production of steel during 
the war, we now share in the general shortage, and produce 
only half of what we need. Rearmament, including the building 
of an Arctic ice-breaker for the Navy, will test the civilian 
economy still further. In an emergency, equipment on hand 
would postpone a steel crisis, but the government is having to 


*“The Industrial Defence of Canada,” speech by the Hon. Brooke 
Claxton, Minister of National Defence, to the Canadian Ordnance 
Association, Oct. 1, 1948. 
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consider the provision of additional capacity. 

One part of our industrial potential in particular, the aviation 
industry, is receiving official attention. Few countries the size 
of Canada produce any aircraft at all. The internal market is 
normally too small and exchange difficulties discourage exports. 
But the government is concerned that the industry should be 
kept alive, and has so far been assisting in the retention of 
essential staffs at a number of plants. A major project is the 
production of long range two-seater aircraft powered by twin 
jet-engines, and built to specifications likely to commend it for 
use by both ourselves and other countries. The manufacture 
of passenger aircraft for export to the United Kingdom is helping 
to maintain an asset capable of expansion in time of need. 

But an emergency would call for skilled men as well as 
manufacturing plants, and in war the Services have their own 
demands to make for specialists and tradesmen. To this end 
they have drawn up schedules of skills and the number of addi- 
tional carpenters, mechanics, and wireless operators who would 
have to be recruited in the event of an outbreak. The Department 
of Labour is correlating these schedules with the needs of in- 
dustry, and the Industrial Defence Board is being asked to 
suggest how the greatest number of men can be trained against 
a possible emergency. Training on another level began with 
the opening of the National Defence College in January, 1948, 
for the advanced study of war, security, government, and policy. 
Senior officers of the forces and from the Civil Service are 
brought together for work on the political, economic, and mili- 
tary aspects of defence, an association conducive to better in- 
formed reasoning at the top. Other establishments provide 
training in Canada for every branch of the Army and Air Force 
and nearly every branch of the Navy. Close co-operation in 
training and in the exchange of staff and students is maintained 
with similar schools elsewhere in the Commonwealth and in 
the United States. By a wise departure post-graduate courses 
are available for officers at Canadian and other universities. A 
further innovation provides training for cadets in the two col- 
leges at Esquimalt and Kingston on the principle of having 
prospective officers for all three Services educated together. 
These students have no advantage over those at the universities 
who can qualify for commissions on equal terms with graduates 
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of the service colleges. Opportunities are also open for men 
in the ranks to proceed by merit and according to age, either 
to service college or university. With such possibilities, and with 
increased scales of pay and allowances and improved housing, 
a career in one of the Services has attractions not offered before 
in Canada. Taking the scheme for training civilians in passive 
air defence into account, it may be agreed that the government 
has addressed itself with reasonable efficiency to the business of 
using such man-power as we have at our disposal. Educational 
standards and opportunities in the Services are well suited to a 
democracy like Canada. 
IV 

What assumptions underlie Canadian defence policy? While 
we dislike much of the principle and practice of Soviet Com- 
munism, and are alarmed by its encroachment over large parts 
of the world, we repudiate the notion of a crusade directed 
against the U.S.S.R. Only a sense of profound uneasiness, arising 
from Soviet political strategy since the war, has induced us, 
a people more addicted to opulence than defence, to go as far 
as we have done and to enter an alliance. We should prefer 
the United Nations as a vaguer, holier, and less expensive way 
to universal peace. But even the most sentimental among us 
have learned to defer their hopes. Like Mr. Pearson, “We 
believe that the maintenance of an overwhelming superiority of 
force on the side of peace is the best guarantee today of the 
maintenance of peace.” 

A basic technical assumption of our policy is that the labora- 
tory has not, as yet, succeeded in changing the character of war 
nor in making present concepts or equipment obsolete. The 
Minister of National Defence has rejected the proposition that 
the onset of war would necessarily bring destruction so sudden 
and overwhelming as to end the conflict as swiftly as it had 
begun. That there will be some improvement in weapons is 
clear; but warfare, according to the best advice at the Minister’s 
disposal, would still be likely to resolve itself into a lengthy 
pitting of strength against strength, until one side broke down 
in exhaustion. He quotes Dr. Vannevar Bush, Chairman of the 
Joint Research and Development Board in the United States.” 


In an address to the Ontario Municipal Association, Sept. 25, 1948. 
“Canada, House of Commons Debates, June 24, 1948. 
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There is talk of a push-button war, and only too much of an 
inclination to regard such a war as one in which we alone would 
be pushing the buttons. There is sometimes even a tendency to 
believe that the advances of science and their applications to war 
have decreased the need for men. It is highly important that these 
fallacies should not be allowed to interfere with realistic thinking 
on the subject in these days of tension. ... It would be a war in 
which we would need men and armies as well as implements with 
which they could fight. 

The views of Dr. Bush accord with those of General Crerar. 

But Mr. Claxton does not press the logic of his position. He 
concludes, rather, that our own exercises and experience confirm 
the view held by most authorities that any attack on North 
America in the near future would be diversionary and intended 
to force us into committing disproportionate numbers to a role 
of home defence. One comment may be made. The Minister’s 
appreciation is based on considerations of terrain, communica- 
tions, climate, and the ability of an enemy to throw in forces 
by air and to maintain and reinforce them. Willingness to 
sacrifice them may be assumed. The operation would necessitate 
large numbers of troop-carrying aircraft and gliders and could 
be carried out most favourably in winter. The Russians have 
had far greater experience than we have in the techniques of 
sub-Arctic fighting. Whether they have the right types of air- 
craft in sufficient numbers is another matter. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the incipient hysteria endemic in the 
civilization of the United States in peacetime, would slip over 
into such a panic on news of a hostile air-drop that both 
governments would be compelled to divert large forces to defend 
the borderlands of the North. 

In the meantime, our allies overseas would be fighting for 
their lives. It is always well to recall in any discussion of the 
availability of man-power that twelve months are required to 
train an infantryman, and that in 1940, France, her eighty-five 
divisions reinforced by ten of the British Expeditionary Force, 
went down within six weeks of the German offensive. These 
facts have to be considered if we are to entertain the abhorrent 
notion of another war at all, and to expect, as in the past, that 
we should defend Canada with North West Europe as our main 
battleground. The assumption of the English-speaking peoples 
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French for the first year of war, has been unfair to them and 
dangerous to us. An alternative for Canada may be to shift 
the onus to the United States, and to refuse proportionate 
obligation in the period of deterrence on the argument that we 
are too small to affect the decision whether it is to be peace or 
war. 
Canada has shown in two great wars [Mr. Claxton reminds us] 
her capacity to make great, even amazing, contributions to victory; 
during and since the war we made contributions to the conditions 
of peace, proportionately as great or greater than any other country; 
but the fact is that by themselves our forces could never deter 
the Russians, nor in a general conflict could they deliver a knock- 
out blow. What we want are forces which can defend Canada 
and enable such part as Parliament and the people may support in 
any efforts of common defence with other couniries.” 
Mr. Claxton’s critics are apt to take either of two views: that 
we overreach ourselves and ought to do no more than defend 
Canada against actual assault on the homeland; or that help- 
lessness in the presence of power will never stop aggression. 
Though rejecting conscription in peacetime, or in cold 
wartime, however, the government can claim that it is not just 
being helpless, but wisely putting first things first: national 
unity and preparedness to meet attack, then an ability to act 
in combination with allies. The Minister has thus set forth his 
alms: 
(1) To provide the force estimated to be necessary to defend 
Canada against any sudden direct attack that could be or is likely 
to be directed against it in the near future; (2) to provide the 
operational and administrative staffs, equipment, training personnel 
and reserve organization which would be capable of expansion 
as rapidly as necessary to meet any need; and (3) to work out with 
other free nations plans for joint defence based on self-help and 
mutual aid as part of a combined effort to preserve peace and to 
retain aggression.” 
Balance, flexibility, integration, planning, are the principles 
being applied not only to the Services, but to agriculture and 
industry as well. The Atlantic Alliance may involve furthe1 
modifications and others might arise later through more general 
arrangements under the Charter of the United Nations. 
In the short term the government is clear on the functions 


which our forces would probably be called upon to perform. 
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At sea the Royal Canadian Navy would patrol the lines of 
communication across the North Atlantic, convoying supplies 
and troops as in the recent war, with some of our ships, like the 
aircraft carrier Magnificent, made ready for work in northern 
waters. Last year fourteen fighting ships and fifty-eight auxi- 
liaries, mostly small craft, were in commission; twenty-two 
fighting ships and sixty-seven auxiliaries were in reserve. The 
establishment for personnel is under eight thousand. 

The Active Army is responsible for having at least a brigade 
group trained and equipped and, presumably, air-borne, to deal 
with any diversionary attack on our own territory; and secondly, 
it provides the administrative and other staff to train the Reserve 
Army and with it to form the nucleus of as large a force as 
war might require. The planned establishment of the Active 
Force for such purposes is over twenty-six thousand, including 
some twelve hundred for the maintenance of the North West 
Highway System and the operation of the North West Territories 
and Yukon Radio System. The Reserve Force, comprising per- 
sonnel liable to undergo not more than thirty days training a 
year, is organized in four infantry and two armoured divisions, 
corps and selected army troops for an army of two corps, and 
in addition, two armoured brigades and four infantry brigade 
groups together with coast and ancillary anti-aircraft artillery 
units. The present establishment is about two hundred 
thousand.” The actual strength stands at forty thousand, a 
figure which the Minister has compared with that of some 
seventy-five thousand for the Territorial Army in Britain.” 

In the air, although only three countries are at present able 
to maintain an effective strategic bombing force, as Mr. Claxton 
has pointed out, Canada is maintaining one permanent and two 
auxiliary bomber squadrons, thus enabling us to keep up with 
technique in the use of this offensive weapon. We are more 
immediately concerned, however, with providing interceptor 
fighter squadrons and the necessary ground forces to deal with 
attacks on Canadian territory, and to serve as a nucleus two 
regular fighter squadrons are being set up by the R.C.A.F. 
Additional bases in Quebec and New Brunswick are new links in 


“See “Post-war Reorganization of the Canadian Army,” The Army 
Quarterly, Oct., 1948, pp. 33-43. 
“Canada, House of Commons Debates, Apr. 7, 1949. 
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a chain which provides experience in operating conditions in all 
parts of the country. Aircraft of all types number well over a 
thousand, and the Minister has recognized the increasing im- 
portance of the air by an expenditure on the Air Force and 
the Fleet Air Arm during the current year greater than on 
either the Navy or the Army. The authorized strength has 
been over 14,000. There is a school of thought which holds that 
the Air Force gives better scope for the most efficient use of 
Canadian man-power, talent, and geography than the other 
Services, and that it would be better to concentrate on the air 
instead of dividing our resources among three nuclear forces, 
none of which, it is argued, could be enlarged quickly enough. 
Though the new estimates for 1949-50 show that the Air Force 
will receive the largest allocation for stores and equipment, the 
account being increased from seventeen to sixty-two million 
dollars, the government has no intention of accepting the argu- 
ment proposed. Additional moneys for the Air Force are part 
of an increase in defence estimates calculated to raise expenditure 
from $251 millions to $375 millions, not including a further item 
of forty millions for the construction of married quarters for 
the Services. These sums are to be compared with total bud- 
getary estimates amounting to $2,217,000,000. They reflect “the 
increased cost of the expanded defence programme made neces- 
sary by the same dangers which have led up to the proposed 
North Atlantic Pact.” 

The diplomatic revolution now in effect among the powers 
of the Western world has a profound significance for Canada. 
For the first time the government is sure of itself on a major 
problem of external policy and the country virtually unanimous 
in favour of a policy of precise commitment, designed to prevent 
war, if prevention is possible. 

We have forsaken the evasive attitudes common to the demo- 
cracies prior to 1939. For a small power we have done what 
we could do to help the United Nations become a functioning 
organism. We shall not abandon the effort. Only disillusion- 
ment by conference and by event has turned us to the conception 
of the regional alliance as an alternative to the Security Council. 
For nine months, in a remarkable campaign of public education, 
members of the Cabinet explained to the country how matters 
stood and what steps they proposed to take. There is good in 
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all this for the future. People prefer to be taken into their 
government’s confidence, not left to be divided in their opinion, 
as they were in the thirties, because the government is afraid 
of their division. Our historians will observe how Mr. Mackenzie 
King (thus late in his career) strengthened the government’s 
hand and its case by separating the office of the Prime Minister 
from that of the Minister for External Affairs, in itself a deve- 
lopment of some constitutional consequence, and by giving the 
portfolio of External Affairs first to M. St. Laurent and after- 
wards, when he succeeded to the premiership, to Mr. L. B. Pearson. 
Both men, whether by origin, intellect, or professional training, 
are well qualified to put the argument of history to the nation. 

They have been joined in historical reference by Mr. Drew, 
who has also rehearsed the lessons taught by the experience 
of this half-century. To the general relief, he has dispelled 
uncertainty about the Progressive-Conservative party’s point of 
view. No one has underwritten the importance of the alliance 
in stronger terms. “We are dealing with life and death. We 
are dealing with a choice between freedom and slavery. We 
are dealing with a fundamental issue between religious freedom 
and atheism.’ 

The Leader of the Opposition has not forgotten a cardinal 
condition governing our attitudes on the contemporary conflict. 
While it is a commonplace for us in Canada to identify our- 
selves politically with liberal democracy (rather than with social 
democracy in the European sense, though emphasis differs from 
province to province), no student of our politics can ignore their 
reinforcement by lively religious principle, especially in its 
public assertion in the federal house by members from Quebec, 
not least among them being the Prime Minister himself. The 
conviction against communism among our people is inspired 
by motives not merely political, and nothing has done more to 
draw us together than the recurrence of religious persecution 
abroad. 

Mr. Drew’s solemn reference to the precariousness of the 
military situation in Western Europe emphasizes that the policy 
of the Treaty allies us with countries whose neighbourhood to 
the Soviet armoured divisions and air force is horribly close. 

“Ibid., Mar. 28, 1949. 
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Since articles 5 and 6 of the Pact enlarge that neighbourhood 
to include our own and equate an attack upon one allied country 
with an attack upon all, unless we are to assume that brandish- 
ing the paper we have signed will suffice to persuade the U.S.S.R. 
that their territorial system has reached its limits, the next step 
is to ensure that our allies could hold out until we reinforce 
them. We have to assess requirements on a front extending 
from North Cape to the Tropic of Cancer and from the Barents 
Sea to the Bering Strait. As members of the council proposed 
under Article 9, “and of such subsidiary bodies as may be 
necessary,” we shall help to decide who and what goes where. 
Our latitudes suggest a Canadian concern with the strategy of 
the Norwegian sea; our history carries an echo of Spitzbergen. 
But the main political battleground is on the peninsula of 
Europe, across a dismembered, economically disembowelled 
Germany and a nerveless, enigmatical France. The convalescence 
afforded by Marshall Aid, customs unions, the co-ordination of 
economies, and the development of backward areas, may go far 
to restore the commercial pulse to normal, and soothe political 
distempers, though it is permissible to doubt whether national 
conceptions of book-keeping have much relevance to world 
economic problems as they are posed in this century. Meanwhile, 
the North American countries will have to supply guns as well 
as butter. What the limits of our capacity are likely to be is 
a problem in economic algebra already causing us trouble. 
Another part of our mind remains occupied with a dual 
problem in political psychology: whether the French or the 
German factory-worker can be convinced that a Western system 
is better for him than Sovietism, and how to reassure the 
French conscript that he will have the equipment to fight with 
if he has to. The Supply and Resources Board set up under 
the Brussels Treaty probably knows what it needs; a similar 
body comprising the Atlantic states could sort out demand, 
sources, and allocation. Through lease-lend or mutual aid Canada 
is ready to be useful. But we should realize that the communists 
in France are raising the same bitter objection made by the 
Vichyites: that the English-speaking nations expect the French 
to provide the cannon-fodder. A French conscript is paid six 
francs a day. Why conscript soldiers in North America, the 
cynic might ask, when someone else is willing to put them up at 
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two for a nickel? We could, if we wished, give a resounding 
answer. We could show the “Canada” patch on the continent 
again. We could send over a unit, or even a brigade, for training 
and manoeuvres with formations of our allies. The tactical 
lessons would be useful, the political benefits incalculable. The 
Europeans would know that we stand with them. Small nations 
like the Dutch and the Norwegians would be greatly encouraged. 
Our ships sail with those of the Royal and the United States 
navies as a matter of routine. Why should the Army be kept at 
home? The possibility of service overseas would help recruit- 
ing. It would be much cheaper to make such a gesture now 
to help maintain the peace than to have to transport five 
divisions overseas if the peace should be lost. 

Mr. Coldwell for the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 
has urged, however, that the first charges ought to be made to 
economic recovery, rather than to armaments. Mr. Coldwell’s 
priority has already been implemented by this country since 
the end of the war. A return to the balance of trade and 
exchange normally sustaining our economy is regarded as 
necessary to keep our people in business. Hence we have desired 
to make an important contribution to the economic restoration 
of the United Kingdom and the continent. Our bill on this 
account has already reached impressive proportions. Immediate 
military relief following liberation in Europe amounted to over 
$95,500,000. Contributions to UNRRA and similar relief came 
to nearly $172 millions. Loans under the Export Credits Insur- 
ance Act of 1944, as authorized to June 12, 1948, totalled 
$594,500,000. A gift of $1,000 millions was supplemented by the 
loan of $1,250,000,000 authorized under the United Kingdom 
Financing Act of 1946. Additional financing has been done 
through various international organizations; and private agencies 
and individuals have contributed money, supplies, and food. It 
is claimed that in the making of its contracts to supply food- 
stuffs to Europe, the government has been concerned, not with 
exacting too high a price from hard-pressed buyers, but with a 
sounder calculus of solvency, repayment, and good will.” Our 
own trading difficulties, however, remain unsolved. Our tri- 
angular exchanges with the sterling area and the United States, 


“Canada’s Contribution to World Recovery, Reference Paper no. 32 
(Ottawa: Department of External Affairs, Oct. 25, 1948). 
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which balanced our accounting before the war, have yet to be 
restored. In 1946 and 1947 our net earnings fell short by $716 
millions of the amount we loaned and gave away. The difference 
came out of our foreign cash reserves held in the form of gold 
and United States dollars. Other withdrawals to make net capital 
payments, including retirement of debt held by Americans and 
our gold subscription to the International Monetary Fund, helped 
to reduce our international cash reserves from the high figure 
of $1,500,000,000 at the end of 1945 to only $500 millions at the 
end of last year.” Heavy bidders for United States dollars in 
the ordinary course of business, we watch with anxiety the 
dwindling volume of our trade with Britain, whose bilateral 
agreements since the suspension of the convertibility of sterling, 
run counter to our multilateral requirements. Our interest in 
the economic possibilities of the treaty hardly needs emphasis, 
depending as we do on making a livelihood by trade, more 
especially under conditions of “stability and well-being in the 
north Atlantic area.” The record of our credit transactions 
since the war is an earnest of good faith and, we think, of good 
sense. We read the single sentence in Article 2 with intent to 
apply it: “They will seek to eliminate conflict in their inter- 
national economic policies and will encourage economic 
collaboration between any or all of them.” We could have 
wished to make it even stronger. 

Most people realize, however, that there can be no prosperity 
without security. As members of the two Houses of Parliament, 
listening to the Speech from the Throne at the opening of the 
present session, were reminded, “Our foreign policy is based 
on the realities and dangers of the existing situation.”’ These are 
reluctant conclusions. 

We had hoped [said M. St. Laurent] for mutal toleration founded 
on a genuine desire to live and let live. It seems now that we shall 
have to be content with toleration based on what I hope will be 
a healthy respect for the determination of each of us to prevent 
encroachment and resist domination by the other. But whatever 
may be its basis, without mutual toleration no satisfactory progress 
can be made in the political or economic rehabilitation of Europe 
or of the Far East or even of the development of the United Nations 
into an agency which can maintain peace, guarantee security, and 
effectively promote human welfare.” 





*Rasminsky, op. cit. 
"Canada, House of Commons Debates, Apr. 29, 1948. 
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As discussion of the Alliance has since revealed, we need no 
longer distort our policies and cripple our influence through 
the inhibitions of a nationalist provincialism, dead to the atomism 
of our time. If the realities of international politics are forcing 
the peoples of the Western world into cohesion, the same pres- 
sures are bringing the people of Canada closer than they would 
otherwise have been had communism let them alone. “After 
the frightful events of the last decades and the tragic and forceful 
lessons imposed upon humanity during the last ten years, I 
cannot admit,” said M. Maurice Lalonde, a member from Quebec, 
in the Commons recently, “that in my own province a person 
can so lack realism as to deny that it is necessary and urgent 
for all free democratic countries to unite for the defence of their 
common inheritance.” 

Je voudrais dire [said M. Georges H. Heon, in a memorable pro- 

nouncement in the debate on the pact itself] que c’est a tort que 

l’on accuse le province de Québec d’étre hostile au pacte de 1]’Atlan- 

tique-Nord ou de vouloir s’isoler, comme on dit, dans son petit coin du 

pays. Mes compatriotes comprennent parfaitement la _ situation 

internationale actuelle. Ils ont décidé librement que le pacte 

apportait une guarantie a leurs institutions religieuses, politiques et 

culturelles, leur souveraineté, leur autonomie.* 
From another representative of French-speaking Canada, M. 
Frédéric Dorion, comes assurance that the implications are not 
being lost upon his compatriots. “Le traité de l’Atlantique-Nord 
comporte en effet des conséquences . . . qui engagent l’économie du 
pays, et la vie méme de nos concitoyens, spécialement de ceux qui 
peuvent étre appelés a servir sous les armes.”” We begin to 
recognize that in order to preserve the essentials of sovereignty, 
some portion of it must be vested internationally. Such an 
acceptance is costing us an effort of will, since the tendency of 
our history has been autonomous and resistant to limitations 
of sovereignty. Only an irreconcilable nationalist core leaves 
the chronicle unread. 

V 

The emphasis may vary. In our own hemisphere we take 
no strategic cognizance of South America, the strands of Latin 
and Catholic sentiment. even of commerce, being tenuous, and 
opinion willing to leave the protection of this remote and equli- 
vocal region to the United States. We dislike the detail of 
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international affairs, as in the case of Trieste—though we fought 
in the Italian campaign. In thought we stop at the Rhine— 
though we crossed that river in battle. The Near and Middle 
East seem alien to our interests—though of great strategic 
importance to our allies. In a three-ocean country we mistrust 
the Arctic and neglect the Pacific. In a collectivist world we 
abhor state-trading. We fly easily to principle, leaving the 
ground far below our feet, so that discussion, usually not well 
informed, tends to become unreal. 

Though half the world may have been shorn away into chaos, 
and the rest lie economically febrile and morally bomb-ridden, 
yet we continue to hope vaguely for social betterment, staring 
at patterns of trade designed by Adam Smith and dissolved by 
Dr. Schacht, their remnants since destroyed by fire, as benign 
alternatives to bilateralism, austerity, or union with the United 
States. We harbour an intellectual nostalgia for the nineteenth 
century, though few of us share with the young journalists of 
Le Devoir the felicity of living in it. We live no longer in the 
twenties, nor under the delusion that our house is made of 
asbestos. We have admitted to being strategically North Ameri- 
can, and communally of the North Atlantic, of Western Europe, 
European. Our nationalism is growing rather less provincial 
and more Canadian, our internationalism less pious and more 
practical, though subject to the limitations of our resources and 
our sympathies. The impulses of our people are generous and 
humane, though we suffer the spiritual obtuseness which inhibits 
nationalist man from comprehending all that is human. We 
peer at others darkly through veils of power, and even across 
the region of the North Atlantic cohesion and welfare still 
seem a long way off, hypotheses resting precariously on avoidance 
of war and of regressive nationalism. “The world today,” Mr. 
Pearson warns, “is too small, too interdependent, for even regional 
isolation.” Dare a Canadian government invite the country to 
still wider commitments? The answer seems less likely to depend 
on the results of the General Election than it might have done 
formerly. The question may be decided on the principle of a 
strategic division of labour to be worked out by the Atlantic 
Council. Regional definition, however, does not dispose of the 
indivisibility of peace and war. 
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Canada and the 
North Atlantic Treaty 


A Winnipeg Study Group' 


here is universal agreement that the signing of the Atlantic 

Pact is a decisive step in world affairs; this much is admitted 
by its advocates and critics alike. There is less agreement among 
critics and advocates as to the precise significance of the Pact, 
whether in its purposes, probable developments, or ultimate 
consequences. Judgment as to these varies, no doubt, from 
country to country. Within each of the signatory nations every 
effort has been made to secure as broad a multi-partisan support 
as possible; everywhere, too, opposition has been most vocal 
on the part of the communists and their fellow-travellers. The 
consequence is that the Pact has been carried through with more 
propaganda than discussion and with more enthusiasm than 
knowledge. The latter is particularly true in Canada, where 
it is regarded as a novel departure from former policies. There 
is, however, little justification for this view so far as the terms 
of the Pact are concerned, though it perhaps is intended to lead 
to more specific commitments in the future. The applause that 
has greeted the Pact in Canada possibly arises from a feeling 
that the government now has a constructive foreign policy for 
the first time (no matter what it may be) and from self- 
congratulation at taking a part among the great powers. 

The Pact has been variously designated as an outgrowth of 
anti-communist imperialism on the part of American or Anglo- 
American capitalists; as a device to restore the balance of power 
in world affairs by forming a military alliance against the Soviet 
Union and her satellites; as a defensive security association to 
be classed as a regional arrangement under the United Nations; 
or as a substitute league for the present United Nations. It is 





‘Chairman of the Study Group, H. M. Clokie; Rapporteur, R. W. 
Queen-Hughes; committee members included Messrs. Jacques Bernard, 
W. L. Morton, W. L. Palk, W. J. Waines, and B. G. Witmore. The 
opinions and conclusions expressed are those of the Group and not 
necessarily of the Winnipeg Men’s Branch of the Institute as a whole. 
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probable that two or more of these concepts are in the minds 
of all participants. 

There is no need to pursue the Pact far into the past. It was 
anticipated by Churchill’s Fulton speech in 1946, preceded by 
the Inter-American defence pact of 1947, and modelled on the 
Brussels scheme of 1948. The ostensible and self-evident reasons 
for its completion were the loss of confidence in the ability 
of the United Nations to implement its obligations to its members 
and the deterioration of relations between East and West. 

Though the widespread fear of communism is present in 
Canada it does not appear to have reached the semi-hysteria 
here that it has elsewhere. Though communism is often por- 
trayed as the enemy against whom the Pact is directed, the usual 
statement is in the form used by the Prime Minister a year ago 
declaring that “so long as Communism remains a menace to 
the free world, it is vital to the defence of freedom to maintain 
a preponderance of military strength on the side of freedom and 
to ensure that degree of unity among the nations which will 
ensure that they cannot be defeated and destroyed one by one.” 
On the other hand, the suspicion that Canada’s economic depen- 
dence on the United States might make her a tool of American 
dominance in world affairs cannot be dismissed lightly. Some 
who call themselves “realists” may welcome the opportunity of 
Canada being associated in an inferior rank with the new imperial 
colossus. Canadians generally would fear such an association 
but as far as the Pact is concerned, they do not anticipate it. 
At any rate, it is contrary to a lengthy Canadian tradition of 
revolt against colonial subordination. It is mentioned, never- 
theless, because if this were the significance of the Pact, it 
would indeed be a departure in Canadian policy to welcome 
dependence officially. With some reservations, perhaps, there 
seems to be a basic confidence that American policy is not one 
of uninhibited expansionism. For example, Canadians note that 
the American belief that sound economic conditions in Europe 
will counteract communism is demonstrated by the Marshall 


Plan. 
Chief prominence is attached to the concept of restoring a 
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balance of power in the world by associating trustworthy coun- 
tries in military alliance against the Soviet Union and her satel- 
lites. In this view the cleavage in the world is less one of 
ideologies than of countries centring about rival poles of power. 
Since the menace for the moment is in Europe, where the weight 
of Soviet power is most significant, the European countries 
(excepting Spain) not yet overwhelmed by Soviet pressure are 
the ones chosen for the first stage of the grand alliance. It is 
expected it will be followed by Mediterranean, Near and Middle 
Eastern, and Far Eastern groupings to balance Soviet influence. 
This attitude to the Pact, which may be considered the standard 
military or strategic interpretation, follows from the belief that 
“power politics” of the old variety has never ceased controlling 
international relations. There is little reason to doubt that this 
is the usual American conception of the Pact: that the failure 
of the United Nations leaves us with the old game, and that an 
alliance to offset the Russian bloc is a necessity for the United 
States as well as for the other countries. 

Canadians are reluctant to endorse this view. Long experi- 
ence has stamped on Canada the conviction that in the game 
of power politics a small or middle state is disqualified by the 
very fact of lesser status. Hence the Prime Minister’s insistence 
that this is not an alliance of that kind and that it is not a mere 
counterweight for the United States against the Soviet bloc; 
hence, too, his emphasis on the economic as well as military 
co-operation involved. It would, of course, be a profound change 
in Canadian policy if the Pact actually implied acceptance of 
an active role in “power politics.” This in fact has to be borne 
in mind as its ultimate possible result should its consequence be to 
perpetuate a balance of power rather than heal the breach 
between East and West. It would be wise to view this possibility 
openly, for if the United Nations does fade into impotence, it 
is essential that Canada should reconsider the traditional aversion 
with which she has hitherto contemplated participation in a 
world of power politics. 

Officially the Atlantic Pact is declared to be a defensive 
security alliance, of the nature of a United Nations regional 
arrangement, supplementing if not implementing the United 
Nations machinery. It is definitely specified as being within 
the scope and purpose of the United Nations. On the face of it, 
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however, the Pact hardly falls properly within the category 
contemplated in Article 53 of the United Nations Charter. For 
one thing, as the Soviet government has pointed out in its State- 
ment of January 29, 1949, and Memorandum of March 31, the 
Pact was not drawn in consultation with the Security Council. 
Action under this article can only be taken as authorized by the 
Security Council. It is usually justified on the grounds of self 
defence, which is reserved in another part of the Charter (Article 
51). There is some doubt, however, whether the Pact properly 
supplements this article, for as a distinguished writer has argued, 
the right of such defence therein provided appears to be tem- 
porary until the Security Council and collective security are 
fully operating under the United Nations—and not as a substitute 
of semi-permanent or permanent nature. 

Whether these technical criticisms are justified or not, it 
should be noted that as a security treaty the Atlantic Pact is 
most unsatisfactory. Article five, the key article, fails to provide 
an objective test of aggressive action or an automatic or definitive 
obligation of mutual assistance. The moral obligation is ex- 
pressed in the statement that an attack on one signatory, is an 
attack on all. But each is to take the measures it deems proper. 
In other words, final decision rests with each member. This 
provision, it is no secret, was inserted to quiet opposition on 
the part of American senators who insisted on the retention of 
congressional declarations of war; it was apparently less defini- 
tive therefore than Canadian negotiators were prepared to make 
it. So far as intentions are concerned, Canada could take credit 
for a great change of policy in being willing to give up the dogma 
that “parliament will decide,” but this is not embodied in the 
Pact. As a treaty of mutual guarantee, therefore, the Pact is 
defective in its inception. This may be remedied later by 
entering into military commitments which might possibly specify 
concrete obligations. 

The Pact is sometimes regarded as creating the nucleus of 
an alternative league in case the United Nations disintegrates. 
In the very nature of the United Nations’ failure during the 


H. Kelsen, “Collective Security and Collective Self-Defense under 
the Charter of the United Nations,’ American Journal of International Law, 
Oct., 1948, p. 783. 
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cold war, the negotiators had to consider as possibilities both 
the likelihood of the Pact provoking an attack by the Soviet 
Union before the Atlantic Powers were fully armed and the 
prospect of its antagonizing the Soviet Union to such a degree 
that it would withdraw from the United Nations. It is probable 
that the Atlantic Pact was drafted as a substitute league, should 
the latter situation occur. Although its extension to a non- 
Atlantic country (Italy) and the invitation to two non-members 
of the United Nations may be founded on strategic or military 
grounds, it is possible that other considerations of membership 
are in mind. It is, in fact, quite possible for it to exclude 
“undesirable” members of the United Nations (such as the Soviet 
Union) and to include “desirable” non-members, possibly even 
a “new” Germany. 

The machinery of the Pact duplicates that of the working (or 
intended) machinery of the Charter. There is to be a council 
and also a military committee. Little is said of them but it is 
worth noting that while the military defence committee is to 
advise the council, the jurisdiction of the council at present is 
confined to “considering” matters of common concern. It does 
not have power to determine common action, utilize forces, or 
instruct members in their duties. On the face of it, it is a weak 
council. As a substitute league the Pact is a retreat both from 
the League of Nations as well as from the United Nations. Noth- 
ing is said of procedure, nor as to majority rule, unanimity, or 
veto. Undoubtedly the United States by virtue of its predominant 
power will retain a veto, but as far as the Pact is concerned 
Canada and the other signatories merely may determine the 
extent of their participation. 

In its present literal form the Atlantic Pact is a disappoint- 
ment as an international instrument. Its spirit may be admirable 
but there is little ground for considering the technical aspect 
as progressive, so far as Canada is concerned. Despite the great 
publicity about a decisive change in Canadian policy from “no 
commitments” to ‘real commitments,” it must be asserted 
that Canada undertook (reluctantly no doubt) more obligations in 
entering the League of Nations and (enthusiastically as may be 
proved by the record) at the formation of the United Nations. 
The great change in Canadian foreign policy may be dated from 
1945 rather than 1949. 
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This is not to condemn the Atlantic Pact. It is clearly intended 
as a precursor to many commitments of a novel type. While 
the world gives the appearance of sharp cleavage between East 
and West, Canadians must be prepared to adjust their policy 
to new circumstances. Time alone will reveal whether straight- 
forward military commitments are to be undertaken. The 
sober sense of Canadians will not permit them to indulge in a 
military crusade against communism, and would warn them of 
the dangers of being swept into imperialist adventures by 
American pressure. Should the imperialist tendencies in Ameri- 
can policy become dominant, many of the old pre-1939, anti- 
American, anti-imperialist and isolationist sentiments might be 
revived. 

The nature and trend of the security provisions will be 
revealed later in the specific treaties that are to follow the Pact. 
On them no judgment can be made at this time, but questions 
can be asked. Will they be multilateral or bilateral? Will the 
United States be the sole common factor in such a network of 
treaties and therefore the determining factor? Will such treaties, 
and particularly as they concern Canada, be public or secret? 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Atlantic Pact, as it 
now stands, is not the answer to the problems created by the 
division of the One World of 1945 into the “cold warring” Two 
Worlds of today and the resultant weakening of the United 
Nations. It has grown out of an understandable sense of frus- 
tration with the present impotence of the United Nations. The 
Pact is an indication that its participants have a genuine desire 
to achieve a workable system of collective security, however 
limited. What the results of this new approach may be, no one 
can say. As such, it may be endorsed for its immediate and 
short-run benefits in checking the expansion of the U.S.S.R. in 
Europe, but as a long-run device, its merits may be no greater 
than the Geneva Protocol, the Pact of Paris, the Triple Entente, 
or any other earlier scheme if it should not prove capable of 
developing into an inclusive and perhaps universal collective 
association for security. In short, the present major significance 
of the Pact is that it is a diplomatic move to checkmate the Soviet 
Union. As a long-range programme for lasting world peace, 
the Pact—by itself and as it stands—cannot be regarded as quite 
so significant. 


Winnipeg, May, 1949. 249 








Newfoundland’s 
Contribution to Canada 


A. M. Fraser 


A: midnight on March 31, 1949, Newfoundland became the 
tenth province of Canada. Much has been written and spoken 
of the great benefits that Newfoundland will derive from the 
union, particularly in the field of social security. There has, 
however, been but scant mention of the valuable advantages 
that will accrue to Canada from her new partnership with Bri- 
tain’s oldest colony. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine the most important 
contributions that Newfoundland will make to the Canadian 
federation. 

NEWFOUNDLAND’S STRATEGIC VALUE 

In the first place, Newfoundland’s geographical location makes 
her a strategic asset of incalculable value to Canada. Situated 
as she is astride the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, New- 
foundland commands the Atlantic approaches to Canada’s vital 
artery. Newfoundland is the sentinel of the St. Lawrence, and 
her defence is indispensable to the security of Canada and indeed 
of North America. If Newfoundland were in hostile hands, 
Canada would be exposed to serious dangers from enemy planes 
and submarines, operating from bases in the Island. 

These potential perils were suddenly and vividly revealed 
in 1940, when the Nazi conquest of Norway and France gave 
Hitler control of a large section of Europe’s Atlantic coast-line. 
The second world war drove home to Canada and the United 
States the primary strategic importance of Newfoundland to 
the security of North America. Shortly after the evacuation of 
Dunkirk, the Canadian Prime Minister announced in the House 
of Commons that the Dominion had assumed responsibility for 
the defence of Newfoundland and that Canadian troops had 
already been despatched to guard vital areas in the Island. Later, 


an official statement declared that Newfoundland would form 
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part of the defence area under Canada’s Eastern Command and 
that Newfoundland’s home defence forces would be brigaded 
with Canadian troops. With the full approval of the Newfound- 
land government, Canadian forces undertook the protection of 
the great Gander airfield, the Botwood seaplane base, the Bell 
Island iron mines, and St. John’s, the capital city. 

Following the establishment of the Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence by the U.S. and Canada in August, 1940, Newfoundland 
was rapidly integrated into the scheme of hemispheric defence. 
In that same month, the United Kingdom, with the approval of 
the Newfoundland government, granted the United States the 
right to construct bases in Newfoundland and to hold them on 
a 99-year lease. Construction began early in 1941. Three areas 
were selected. One was at Quidi Vidi on the outskirts of St. 
John’s, where the Fort Pepperrell military base was built. The 
leased area in St. John’s also embraced a frontage on St. John’s 
harbour where special port installations were constructed. The 
second was at Argentia on the western side of the Avalon 
Peninsula where the United States established a vast naval and 
army base and a great airfield. The third was at Stephenville 
on the west coast of Newfoundland, where a large and well- 
equipped staging-field was constructed 

By the Bases Agreement of 1941 between the United Kingdom 
and the United States, the latter was accorded, and continues to 
exercise, exclusive jurisdiction, civil as well as military, over 
its own personnel in all these areas. The United States was also 
granted jurisdiction, to a limited extent, over Newfoundland 
and foreign personnel in these areas. The Bases Agreement also 
conferred on the United States the right, in the event of an 
emergency, to take military action anywhere in Newfoundland 
after consultation with Newfoundland and Canada. In the Pro- 
tocol, annexed to the Bases Agreement, both the United Kingdom 
and the United States expressly recognized Canada’s defence 
interests in Newfoundland. 

Meanwhile, Canada had entered into defence arrangement 
with Newfoundland and the United Kingdom, whereby Canada 
was given the responsibility of administering and defending the 
Gander and Botwood bases for the duration of the war. Canada 
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proceeded to spend large sums on tl 
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ment of these two bases. On Gander alone she spent $30,000,000 
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in the period 1940-5. In return, she received a guarantee from 
Newfoundland of security of tenure up to fifty years in the lands 
within these base areas on which her installations were erected. 
After the end of the war, Canada sold these installations to 
Newfoundland for $1,000,000. Canada also built a new air base 
at Torbay near St. John’s on lands either granted by the New- 
foundland government or purchased by the Canadian govern- 
ment from private owners. The title to the Torbay Air Base 
was vested in the Crown in right of Canada. Canada’s greatest 
construction project in Newfoundland territory was, however, 
the immense air base at Goose Bay on the Hamilton Inlet in 
Labrador, the cost of which was estimated at $25,000,000. Canada 
was granted a 99-year lease of Goose Bay Air Base for military 
purposes. The agreement stipulated, however, that the base 
was to be available to Newfoundland civil and military aircraft 
on the same terms as to Canadian government planes. Goose 
Bay was made available to United States and United Kingdom 
military aircraft for the duration of the war and for such time 
thereafter as was mutually agreed to be desirable in the interests 
of joint defence. The Goose Bay Agreement further provided 
that the right of the United Kingdom to enjoy continued use of 
the base was to be the subject of discussion between the gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom, Canada, and Newfoundland 
after the war. The bases at Gander, Botwood, and Torbay were 
likewise made available to the United Kingdom and the United 
States during the war. Canada also financed and constructed 
a naval base at St. John’s for the British Admiralty. The Royal 
Canadian Navy administered this base for the duration of the 
war. Furthermore, Canada built a subsidiary repair base at 
Bay Bulls in the vicinity of St. John’s. Finally, many facilities 
of a minor character, but auxiliary to the bases or necessary for 
military communications, were installed by Canada at various 
points in Newfoundland and Labrador. 

Thus Newfoundland became the Gibraltar of the West, brist- 
ling with bases which played a decisive part in winning the vital 
Battle of the Atlantic. Argentia was of major importance in 
enabling the United States Navy to maintain effective control 
of the Western Atlantic. St. John’s harbour, although too small 
to be used as an assembly point for convoys, proved an excellent 
convoy escort base for destroyers and frigates. St. John’s also 
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rendered very valuable service as a haven of refuge for ships 
stricken by enemy submarines and as a port of succour for 
survivors suffering from wounds and exposure. Aircraft of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, based on Torbay and Gander, provided 
an umbrella of air power for convoys over a vast expanse of 
the ocean to points where air-coverage could be continued by 
planes operating from Iceland and the Azores. Thus Newfound- 
land became, as it were, an unsinkable aircraft-carrier guarding 
the western convoy routes against the ravenous packs of U- 
Boats. She also became one of the sally-ports of freedom, for 
many of the bombers which dominated the skies over Germany 
like an avenging host from out of the West were ferried across 
the broad Atlantic to Britain either direct from Gander or by 
way of Greenland and Iceland from Goose Bay. 

This brief historical sketch may serve to remind us of New- 
foundland’s great strategic value in the recent past. Her 
strategic importance has not been diminished by post-war 
developments in sea and air power. The increased cruising range 
of the super submarines of today has intensified the threat to the 
Atlantic life-line between North America and Western Europe 
Therefore, in the tragic event of a third world war, the need 
for an advanced base for the escort of convoys, a base situated 
one-third of the way across the Atlantic from the North American 
continent, would be even more imperative than ever before. 
Air attacks on North America by jet-propelled aircraft, operating 
from bases in Western Europe would be a virtual certainty. 
Fighter aircraft, based in Newfoundland, could meet hostile 
bombers en route across the Atlantic and harry them while still 
at a considerable distance from the United States and Canada. 
Newfoundland would thus be able to play a vital role in repulsing 
trans-Atlantic air raids or at least in breaking up their formations 
and thereby reducing the weight of their attacks. Similarly, 
fighter aircraft, stationed in Labrador, could help in repelling 
or at least in disorganizing trans-Polar air attacks in the Arctic 
approaches to Canada. 

All the bases which Canada acquired on lease in Newfound- 
land during the second world war now belong to the Dominior 
in perpetuity. The fact that Canada is now responsible for the 
defence of Newfoundland gives the Canadian government the 
right and the opportunity to prepare the Island as a bastion of 
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continental defence in time of peace. This obviates the necessity 
of hasty improvisation in the midst of hostilities such as we 
witnessed in the last war. Canada has now full authority to 
take, in concert with the United States, systematic defence 
measures in Newfoundland, measures which will help either to 
deter aggression or to defeat it if it materializes. 
Newfoundland’s strategic position made an invaluable con- 
tribution to the winning of the second world war. It may 
well be that she is destined to make an equally invaluable 
contribution to the establishment and preservation of a real 
and lasting peace. Only a few days before this article was 
written, the North Atlantic Treaty was signed in Washington 
in a supreme effort to maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
area. Newfoundland will be a strong link in the chain of 
defence with which the signatories of that Treaty will girdle 
the North Atlantic region. The contribution which Canada, as 
one of the signatories of the Pact, will be able to make to Atlantic 
security will be all the greater because of her tenth province. 
Thus, as a result of Newfoundland’s entry into the union, 
Canada’s eastern frontier will be rounded out, her defences will 
be strengthened, her prestige as a world power will be enhanced, 
A 


and her already great influence for good in the councils of the 


nations will be correspondingly increased. 
CIVIL AVIATION RIGHTS 

Canada’s acquisition of Gander as a result of Confederation, 
will greatly improve her bargaining power in the negotiation 
of future agreements on civil aviation, particularly with the 
United States. The United States air agreement with New- 
foundland gave United States civil aircraft “fifth freedom” rights 
at Gander. The so-called “fifth freedom” concerns cabotage and 
gives a foreign carrier the right to land in a country, pick up or 
discharge passengers or freight there. The Canadian-United 
States Air Transport Agreement of February 17, 1945, gave no 
“fifth freedom” rights to Canadian aircraft in the United States 
or to United States aircraft in Canada. Accordingly, it was 
generally expected that the “fifth freedom” facilities previously 
enjoyed at Gander by Pan-American, T.W.A., and Overseas air 
lines would automatically terminate on March 31. However, 
the Canadian government notified these companies that their 
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existing rights would continue in force at Gander until June 30, 
pending a permanent decision. On March 29, Mr. Chevrier, the 
Canadian Minister of Transport, announced that the international 
use of Gander in the future would depend on the grant of 
reciprocal rights. He added that arrangements for bilateral 
discussions with the United States government and the three 
United States air lines now using Gander were “in hand.” On 
April 5, Mr. Norton, the United States Assistant Secretary of 
State for Communications, in giving testimony before the Ap- 
propriations Sub-Committee of the House of Representatives, 
described the Canadian-United States Air Transport Agreement 
of 1945 as “obsolete” and stated that its re-negotiation was an 
“important and outstanding problem.” 

It is therefore highly probable that steps will soon be taken 
to negotiate a revised agreement.* In these negotiations Canada 
will be in a position to use Gander as a lever to obtain concessions 
for T.C.A. in the United States. 

AN EXPANDING MARKET 

One of the most important gains that Canada will make as a 
result of Confederation will be the acquisition of a new customs- 
free market of 320,000 customers. The total value of Newfound- 
land’s imports for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1948, amounted 
to just over $105,000,000. Of that amount, over $101,000,000 or 
approximately 95 per cent was bought from three countries, 
Canada, the United States, and the United Kingdom, as may 
be seen from the following table: 

Value of Imports 1947-1948 


Country of Origin (in millions of dollars) 
Canada 54.98 
U.S.A. 40.31 
U.K. 6.22 


These statistics show that even before Confederation, Canada 
enjoyed the lion’s share of Newfoundland’s import trade. On 
the other hand, Canada, in 1947-8, bought only a little more 
than $11,000,000 of Newfoundland’s exports. Canada thus had 
a favourable trade balance with Newfoundland of almost five 
to one. In terms of percentages, Canada bought only 13.5 per 
cent of Newfoundland’s aggregate exports of $80,000,000 and 
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*The new Canada-U.S. Air Agreement was announced on June 5, 1949 
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sold to Newfoundland more than 52 per cent of the Island’s 
imports. 

It is certain that Canada’s already large share of the New- 
foundland market will show a very substantial increase now 
that union has been consummated. A well-informed article in 
the Financial Post (March 12, 1949) estimated that the annual 
value of goods purchased by the new province from the rest of 
Canada will soon reach the hundred million dollar mark if 
present levels of prices and employment are maintained. This 
estimate was based on the following considerations. The dis- 
appearance of Newfoundland customs-duties on Canadian goods, 
combined with the application of Canadian exchange restrictions 
to United States exports to Newfoundland, will, it is estimated, 
result in the transfer to Canada of anywhere from one-third 
to one-half of the goods worth $40,000,000 which Newfoundland 
imported from the United States in 1947-8. This, in itself, would 
raise Newfoundland’s imports from the rest of Canada to a 
minimum of $68,000,000 or a maximum of $75,000,000. In addition, 
it is believed that the purchasing power of the average New- 
foundland consumer will be increased as a result of the fall in 
the cost of living consequent on the lower freight charges of 
the Canadian National Railways compared with the Newfound- 
land Railway and on the abolition of Newfoundland tariffs on 
Canadian goods. It is estimated that this last factor alone will 
cause a reduction of 10 per cent to 15 per cent in the cost of living 
even after allowing for the effect of the federal sales tax of 
8 per cent and an anticipated provincial sales tax. It is estimated, 
also, that the receipt of old age pensions, veterans’ allowances, 
and family allowances, etc. from the federal government will 
increase the purchasing power of Newfoundlanders by at least 
$10,000,000 per annum. 

In all such estimates, there must, of course, be a large element 
of conjecture, but there can be no doubt that Canadian business 
will greatly increase its sales in Newfoundland. 


VALUABLE ECONOMIC RESOURCES 


Newfoundland brings to Canada valuable natural resources 
in her fisheries, her forests, and her mines. The products of 
] _ + 
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accounted for 95 per cent of the value of Newfoundland’s exports 
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Newfoundland’s Contribution to Canada 


in 1947-48. Newfoundland’s economy has become much more 
diversified in recent years, but the fisheries continue to form her 
most important industry. In 1947-48, this industry employed 
27,427 of her population. Her fishery exports in 1947-48 were 
valued at more than $29,000,000 or over 36 per cent of her total 
exports. In 1946-47, the value of the Island’s fish exports stood 
even higher, at $35,000,000. 

Newfoundland has built up a very efficient system of inspec- 
tion, grading, and marketing of her fish under the aegis of the 
Newfoundland Fisheries Board, and it is highly gratifying to 
know that the final terms of Confederation provided for the 
continuation of this Board for another five years at least. 

Despite the inconvertibility of sterling, the profitable sale 
of Newfoundland’s salt codfish was made possible in 1948, as 
in 1947, by currency arrangements under which European buyers 
paid from their blocked sterling accounts in London, the sterling 
being released by the United Kingdom government and deposited 
to the credit of Newfoundland in a special account. Dollars 
to an equivalent value were paid to the Newfoundland exporters 
out of the Newfoundland government’s dollar surplus in St. 
John’s. The government’s problem of providing dollars for these 
European sales was appreciably lessened by the advance of 
dollars by the Economic Cooperation Administration to some 
European nations to finance the purchase of fish from hard 
currency countries. The Canadian government has undertaken 
to try to repatriate Newfoundland’s blocked sterling balances 
from London within the first year of union. It is to be hoped 
that Ottawa will agree to continue the traditional United King- 
dom policy of providing convertible sterling for Newfoundland’s 
fish sales to European markets, if it again becomes necessary to 
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do so. 
Newfoundland feels that she is justified in requesting that 


this be done—for two reasons. In the first place, the addition 
of Newfoundland’s fisheries to those of the rest of Canada will 
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add 50 per cent to the total Canadian catch and will double 


the volume of Canada’s Atlantic fish production. This will make 
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Canada the largest producer of fish on the Atlantic coast and 
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will consequently strengthen her position in the newly formed 


International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries. 
In the second place, Newfoundland’s exports of frozen and chilled 
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codfish to the United States have helped to make her a net earner 
of United States dollars in recent years. 

The wages earned by Newfoundland personnel at the various 
United States bases, amounting to over $6,500,000 per annum, 
the personal expenditures of United States service personnel in 
Newfoundland, estimated at approximately $1,000,000 per annum, 
and the supplies purchased in Newfoundland by the United 
States bases also contributed to this result. If, as is anticipated, 
Newfoundland’s imports from the United States are considerably 
reduced under Confederation, Newfoundland’s net earnings of 
United States dollars will increase. As in the past, these dollar 
ue to the Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 
Board. They will be a welcome addition to Canada’s holdings 

United States dollars. 

Newfoundland’s pulp and paper industry and her mining 
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industry will also earn United States dollars for Canada. 

The pulp and paper industry in Newfoundland is carried 
on by the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, Ltd 
at Grand Falls and by Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Ltd. at Corner Brook. Recent improvements have trans- 
formed the latter company’s mills into the “largest integrated 
newsprint unit in the world.” The value of Newfoundland’s 
exports of newsprint and paper in 1947-8 amounted to $25,720,000, 
and her exports of pulp wood and pit prop exports in the same 
year were valued at $5,570,000. Thus her exports of forest pro- 
ducts totalled over $31,000,000 in aggregate value or almost 40 
per cent of the value of all her exports. 

The chief centres of Newfoundland’s mining industry are 
Bell Island, Buchans, and St. Lawrence. The Bell Island iron 
mines are a source of iron ore for the steel plant at Sydney, 
N.S., which produces approximately 30 per cent of Canada’s total 
steel production. The mines and mill at Buchans produce lead, 
zinc, and copper concentrates which are exported to the United 
States. The St. Lawrence mines produce fluorspar. In 1947-8, 
Newfoundland’s mineral exports were valued at $15,760,000 or 
19.5 per cent of the value of her total exports. All these mineral 


exports, be it noted, are of strategic value. 
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Newfoundland’s Contribution to Canada 


THE POTENTIALITIES OF LABRADOR 

To Canada, Newfoundland also brings her great dependency 
of Labrador with its gigantic and untapped resources of minerals, 
water-power, and timber over which her sovereignty was con- 
firmed by the decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in 1927. 

According to recent reports, the explorations carried out by 
the Hollinger and Hanna interests have disclosed colossal deposits 
of iron ore on both sides of the Quebec-Labrador boundary. 
By last October, borings revealed that at least 300,000,000 tons of 
high-grade iron ore are available. This quantity would enable 
the companies concerned to produce 10,000,000 tons a year for 
thirty years, the minimum annual rate of economical operation. 
About one-third of the ore-body blocked out so far lies in New- 
foundland Labrador. The reports state, however, that the surface 
of the deposit has barely been scratched. Plans have already 
been made to build a railway from the ore-body to Seven Islands 
on the St. Lawrence where the ore-docks will be situated. The 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company, a subsi- 
diary of the Labrador Mining and Exploration Company, has 
been granted rights of railway construction by the Newfoundland 
government. The total capital investment, said to be envisaged 
by this company and its associate, the Hollinger North Shore 
Exploration Company in Quebec, amounts to $200,000,000. The 
importance of this fabulous discovery is all the greater in view 
of the current reports of the approaching exhaustion of the 
Mesabi mines in the Lake Superior region. 

Moreover, if this vast mining project comes to fruition, it 
will almost certainly lead to the development of Labrador’s 
enormous resources of timber and water-power. The potential 
water-power of the Grand Falls in Labrador has been authorita- 
tively estimated by Commander G. H. Desbarats, at 7,000,000 
horse-power, which is, he states, “equal to three-fifths of the 
ic installations at present in Canada.” 
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The value of Newfoundland’s contribution to the Canadian 
federation cannot be reckoned only in terms of strategic bases, 
expanding markets, dollar earnings, and industrial resources. 


These, it is true, are great material assets, and, in themselves, 


they form no mean dowry. But, over and above all these things, 
Newfoundland brings to Canada 320,000 new citizens—God- 
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fearing, patriotic, law-abiding, freedom-loving, resourceful, and 
kindly men and women. And this, in the opinion of the present 
writer, himself a Scotsman who has had the privilege of living 
in Newfoundland for the past twenty years, is the most precious 
of all her gifts. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, April, 1979. 


A United Nations Guard: Postscript * 


One highly controversial and important question on the agenda 
of the second part of the Third Session of the United Nations General 
Assembly, which opened at New York on April 5, 1949, was that of 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie’s proposal for a United Nations guard 
force composed of individuals recruited from many nations and serving 
directly under the Secretary-General. Although a lengthy debate was 
expected on this question, it was disposed of quickly by the simple 
expedient of setting up a committee to consider it further and report 
to next autumn’s Assembly. 

The Secretary-General had suggested a force of several thousand 
men ultimately. In the immediate future, however, he asked only for 
three hundred regular guards with a volunteer reserve of five hundred 
remaining on call at their homes. The cost would be about $4,000,000 
a year. 

The chief attack on the guard force proposal was made by the 
Soviet Union and Eastern European countries. The Soviet delegate 
said that there was nothing in the Charter which empowered the 
Secretary-General to establish such a guard; that it was merely a 
device to make it easy for the United Kingdom and the United States 
to interfere politically and militarily in the internal affairs of sovereign 
states. 

In addition to the Soviet bloc, other delegates cast doubts on the 
guard force proposal. The South African representative, for example, 
pointed out that if the guard force were to be recruited from many 
nations, there was the danger of divided loyalty. Furthermore, it 
would be difficult and also crucial to decide what proportions of the 
guards should be recruited from each of the member nations. 

The British delegate, the United States delegate, and others urged 
further study. 


*The article by S. Mack Eastman on “A United Nations Guard: 
Historical Background,” in the spring, 1949 issue of International Journal 
was written before the question came before the spring session of the 
General Assembly. The above postscript, condensed from an article in 
United Nations News (New York, Woodrow Wilson Foundation, May, 1949), 
contains a brief account of how this question fared in the General 
Assembly discussion. 
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The Evolving Commonwealth 


Gwendolen M. Carter 


na world in which we can be surer of change than of anything 
Dosse, the Commonwealth of Nations has maintained its cohesion 
because of its flexibility. Yet never has it had more need of 
flexibility than now. Internally, the Commonwealth has ex- 
panded suddenly to include Asiatic countries whose traditions, 
outlook, and history, as well as racial composition, differ sharply 
from those of the older member states. Externally, the Com- 
monwealth must face the fact that, in a period of extreme inter- 
national tension, its strongest partner, the United Kingdom, is 
no longer in the first rank of military powers. Thus the member 
nations of the Commonwealth must find a new basis of internal 
unity at the same time that they re-evaluate their strategic 
positions. 

These dual needs have provoked responses along three 
particular lines. In the first place, the members of the Common- 
wealth have been seeking a new statement of their relationship 
with one another which will be acceptable to new and older 
members alike. Apart from this, however, member nations 
have concentrated on the problems of their own areas, particu- 
larly in strategic issues. And beyond this trend towards region- 
alism, though in intimate relation to it, members of the 
Commonwealth have been working increasingly closely with 
non-Commonwealth countries in their particular areas. 


I 


At first sight, the attempt to secure a new statement of the 
essentials of Commonwealth membership may seem academic 
in comparison with the other two developments. But the context 
of these discussions makes them of primary importance, while 
their ultimate results may be decisive in shaping the form of 
the Commonwealth of the future. 

Anyone visiting the East today is constantly aware that the 
relationship of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon to other Common- 
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wealth countries cannot be considered apart from the great 
changes which are affecting all of Asia. When the Japanese 
captured Singapore in 1942, they smashed irrevocably a centuries- 
old pattern of Western domination. Since Japan’s defeat, the 
countries of Asia have been restless, if not torn by strife, each 
of them seeking a new internal stability and a new basis of 
relationship with Western powers. China, where the com- 
munists have gained the upper hand, appears to be turning its 
back on the West. Indonesia still finds Dutch rule inacceptable. 
3urma, the first territory to leave the Empire and Commonwealth 
since the American Colonies declared their independence, is 
torn with civil strife. This setting highlights the importance, and 
the difficulty, of finding a basis on which Asiatic countries and 
countries stemming from Western Europe can work together not 
only on a plane of equality, but also of fraternity. 

One thing is sure: the Asiatic member states must be accepted 
as full partners in the Commonwealth, or not at all. There cannot 
be an outer and inner circle of members, or a higher and lower 
tier. There must be one basic kind of membership, or what 
might be called minimum requirements, for every country in 
the Commonwealth. Only in this way will the Asiatic member 
nations feel the sense of basic equality necessary for building 
trust. This does not mean, of course, that there must be complete 
uniformity in Commonwealth arrangements. That would be 
contrary to the cherished flexibility which has always made it 
possible for any two or more members of the Commonwealth to 
develop particular arrangements suited to their conditions and 
attitudes, as for example, the special machinery for co-ordination 
of the defence plans of the United Kingdom, Australia, and New 
Zealand, and the Australia-New Zealand Secretariat. These 
are illustrations of additions to the basic relationship. There 
must always be freedom to develop these as seen fit, but over 
and above the basic relationship, not in contrast to it. 


If Eire had remained satisfied with the External Relations Act, the 
notion of external association, which Dr. Mansergh has so skilfully 
defined, might conceivably have been acceptable to the Asiatic member 
nations. But even external association was open to the criticism that, 
in fact, it did not provide a relationship as close as that of the older 
members of the Commonwealth and was not conspicuously more satis- 
factory than an ordinary treaty relationship. See below, p. 270, for 
text of official release of April 27, 1949, concerning the Commonwealth 
meetings in London on constitutional issues. 
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Any new country entering a well-established organization 
may well have questions about the fullness of its acceptance: 
this is the more likely when the new country realizes that it is 
different from the older members as well as new. But there 
are more reasons than this why, if they are to remain members 
of the Commonwealth, it is necessary to provide India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon with evidence of full acceptance. These are impor- 
tant countries in their own right. India is potentially a great 
power by virtue of its population and latent resources. Pakistan 
has a special position in Asia as a Moslem country. Ceylon is 
small in population compared to Pakistan or India (though not 
far short of Australia) but has an important strategic position 
at the cross-roads of the Indian Ocean. None of these countries 
is likely to overlook these facts or to underestimate their value 
in international negotiations. 

It is true, of course, that no one of these countries is ade- 
quately prepared to defend itself against aggression, that India 
and Pakistan have grave economic problems, and that India, 
potentially the most powerful, has actually very serious condi- 
tions of famine within its borders and can scarcely meet its own 
need for food inside of ten years. Nonetheless, the determination 
of these countries to be independent means that they will endure 
great hardships rather than be coerced. 

Not only do these countries insist on being treated fully as 
equals in international and Commonwealth relations, they are 
extremely sensitive to any social, economic or political discrimi- 
nation against their fellow-countrymen elsewhere. This has 
been spotlighted in United Nations discussions on the position 
of the Indians in Natal; there is also strong feeling in the Indian 
sub-continent against social restrictions affecting Indians in 
British colonial Africa, despite the fact that Indians have direct 
political representation in those colonies where they are most 
numerous. In general, there is less feeling against the White 
Australia policy (except against the name) on the ground that 
countries have a right to set immigration restrictions to protect 
their standard of living if they do not discriminate against 
Asiatics once they are in the country. It may be hard, however, 
to be so convincing to Asiatics about the basis of the White 
Australia policy after the publicity given to recent deportation 
and exclusion cases affecting Asiatics. 
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This issue is far from being one which exclusively affects 
the Commonwealth. It was the Philippines which took the first 
drastic measures of reprisal against Australia. But it is important 
to remember that as long as there is discrimination against 
Asiatics in South Africa or els¢where, so long will there be 
potent sources of friction within the Commonwealth which work 
against the development of those feelings of trust which should 
lie at the heart of the Commonwealth relation. 

If this is the context within which discussions of the essentials 
of Commonwealth membership are taking place, what of their 
ultimate implications? It seems no exaggeration to say that 
whatever precedents are now established will have a lasting 
effect on the character of the Commonwealth. The basic issue 
is: will it be largely a British Commonwealth, held together by 
historic bonds of sentiment and allegiance to the Crown as much 
as by common interest? Or are common interest, and willing- 
ness to work together, to be the essentials of Commonwealth 
membership? If the former, then the Commonwealth will shrink 
sooner or later to its pre-war size, if not to a still smaller group, 
for the Nationalists in South Africa make no secret of their 
desire to found a republic. If the latter, then the Common- 
wealth may well expand still further in years to come as the 
African territories of the British Empire graduate from depen- 
dent status. Politically, economically, strategically, that prospect 
looks attractive. It would mean that much of Africa, most of 
the countries surrounding the Indian Ocean would ultimately 
become members of the Commonwealth. This certainly is the 
avowed objective of the United Kingdom government. 

But there are many who say it cannot be done, and who 
believe that something precious may be lost from the Common- 
wealth relationship even through the attempt to hold together 
its post-war member nations. Particularly in a country like 
Australia, where people feel so deeply their kinship with Great 
Britain, there are some who fear that reducing the Common- 
wealth relationship to “the lowest common denominator” means 
eliminating not only traditional bonds but also responsibilities. 

These people say—and believe that Eire’s neutrality in World 
War II proves their point—that it is of relatively little value 
to make concessions to keep countries in the Commonwealth 


which will not have sufficient sense of collective responsibility 
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to be willing to come to each other’s aid in time of acute danger. 
Thus they urge that the development in the British Common- 
wealth should not be towards broadening membership on new 
terms, but in the opposite direction of defining and increasing 
responsibilities, and of ensuring common policies through estab- 
lishing joint machinery for consultation and planning. 

It seems certain that, at least at present, India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon would be unwilling to participate in such a development; 
but it seems as likely that Canada and South Africa would also 
refuse. The arguments in favor of Empire secretariats and 
formal staff consultations are strong; but outside of the United 
Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand, such institutions have long 
been regarded as politically inexpedient lest they give the 
impression of curbing freedom of action. “Continuous consulta- 
tion between cabinets’ (which logically might cover regular 
meetings of the High Commissioners in each capital of a member 
nation) has achieved sufficiently good results to make it seem 
inadvisable to seek other formal channels. 

The preponderance of opinion, therefore, (even in Australia 
where the other point of view is so vocal) supports the loose, 
flexible, largely personal ties which have long characterized 
Commonwealth relations. Freedom remains their essence. Yet, 
at the same time, a close working relationship is possible. As 
H. V. Hodson has pointed out, the “fourth British Empire” is 
largely held together by civil servants. Their network of com- 
munications and contacts between member nations forms an 
indispensable basis not only for whatever may be achieved in 
the more spectacular Prime Ministers’ Conferences, but also, and 
even more importantly, for continuous consultation and co- 
operation. 

II 

However, within this general framework, which can expand 
as far as trust can be maintained, individual member states 
naturally emphasize their own particular needs; and this is at 
the base of the trend towards regionalism. It is not a new trend, 
for the overseas members of the Commonwealth have always 
been most deeply concerned with their own particular areas. 
Nor is it a distinctively Commonwealth development for almost 
every country in the world is thinking largely in regional terms, 
particularly where strategic issues are concerned. Nonetheless, 
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the trend is sufficiently marked among Commonwealth members 
to be worth comment. 

It is not surprising that Australia has been one of the strongest 
advocates of regionalism (though this is not to overlook Dr. 
Evatt’s emphasis also on the United Nations). The fact that 
Australia was the only overseas member of the Commonwealth 
to be in danger of invasion would have been sufficient in itself 
to enduce the emphasis. But there have been enough times in 
the past, (e.g., at the end of the last century) when Australia 
demanded a voice in all decisions affecting the Southwest 
Pacific to give more recent claims the ring of genuine national 
aspirations. 

The question is of course: how far can Australia support its 
Its geographic position 
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claims to an important voice in its area? 
is both a strength, and a liability. It is a strength in that Austra- 
lia cannot be disregarded in any considerations of defence of the 
Southwest Pacific or eastern Indian Ocean. But it is a weakness 
in as far as Australia is so isolated (apart from New Zealand) 
from other English-speaking countries. Strategically, Australia 
sees itself most closely linked with the British scheme of defence 
from Hong Kong through Singapore to Trincamolee, perhaps 
even as far as Mombasa. India, whether inside or outside the 
Commonwealth, is highly important in such a picture. What 
perhaps even Australians do not always realize is that all these 
centres rest on the good will of Asiatic peoples; and that the 
United Kingdom, on whose naval strength the Australian defence 
scheme is naturally predicated, is unable, even if it were willing, 
to put substantial military forces into the Far East. 

Thus, in fact, Australian regionalism rests on rather slim 
foundations. It is dependent for its success on securing the 
good will of its Asiatic neighbours; and much of the good will 
built there after the war has been dissipated through recent 
immigration decisions. The trend towards regionalism remains, 
but the policies through which it is being carried out may well 
need re-examination. 

South Africa is as largely regional in its emphasis as Aus- 
tralia (perhaps more so because for obvious reasons it has little 
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regard for the United Nations), but its geographical position 
and complicated racial pattern make its emphasis and problems 


somewhat different. South Africa is almost as isolated from 
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countries of Western European origin as is Australia, but there 
is one marked difference: in most of the British colonies of East 
and Central Africa, there are white settler groups which have 
the same attitude towards the development of their areas as 
have the Europeans of South Africa. 

South Africa’s regionalism is naturally Pan-African in 
character. It is primarily economic; but strategic considerations 
have been more prominent since the last war convinced many 
people that “South Africa’s frontier is on the Equator.” Co- 
operation is likely to develop along both these lines. South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia have a new customs agreement 
aimed to increase trade between them and to lead the way to 
reducing trade barriers still further. Should Africa appear to 
be threatened by outside danger, there seems little reason to 
suppose that military discussions would be difficult to organize. 
But the basis of successful regional influence under normal cir- 
cumstances is a more subtle kind of mutual interest and here, 
South African and particularly Nationalist, policies have not 
been conducive to success. 

Broadly speaking, as far as its European population is con- 
cerned, the policies of the present government in South Africa 
aim at developing ultimately an exclusive South Africanism 
which knows no outside loyalty (i.e. to Great Britain) and 
incorporates Christian Afrikaner principles. As regards its 
non-European population (Africans, Coloureds, and Indians) 
Nationalist policies seek to prevent them from having a voice in 
cetermining the conditions under which the European part of 
the population lives. Economically, of course, there can be 
no separation, except as to type of work, between Europeans and 
the non-Europeans, who provide the basic labour force of the 
country. But politically and socially there is to be even more 
rigid separation than has long been the custom. 

These policies make co-operation with the colonies of British 
Africa somewhat difficult. White settlers in the British colonies 
may be sympathetic to South Africa’s native policies, but they 
can have little feeling for the present forms of South African 
nationalism. On this line, Southern Rhodesia, which despit 
substantial differences in attitude is the closest to the Union 
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in native policies, as well as geographically and politically, feels 
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itself to be an Ulster to South Africa’s Eire. For the rest, when 
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it comes to native policy, the British Colonial Office is energeti- 
cally, though not always wisely, forcing the Africans towards 
self-government, so that they will ultimately be able to control 
their own destinies. Thus, though there is a general move 
towards federation in both Central and East Africa, it is stil] 
far from sure where control in the federations will lie, or that 
either or both will be prepared to work very closely with South 
Africa except for specific and limited purposes. 

Lastly, there is Canada’s regionalism; but this again is of a 
totally different pattern. Canada has plenty of scope for its 
energies in developing its own territory and in any case can 
find no undeveloped areas outside its frontiers to which it can 
extend its influence. On the contrary, it is constantly subject 
to influence itself . Canada’s regionalism is of the mature type 
which involves working with highly developed, industrial states, 
of which the two with which it has the closest contact, the United 
States and the United Kingdom, are more powerful than itself. 
Canadians often boast that their country is a “link” or “lynch- 
pin” between the United States and the United Kingdom. Rarely 
enough, in fact, has Canada performed this role with distinction. 
But in the North Atlantic defence discussions, and the negotia- 
tions leading to the Atlantic Pact, Canadian statesmen assumed 
a sufficiently leading part to warrant note. 
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The Atlantic Pact is by far the most significant regional 
arrangement which has yet been made. The participation of 
the United Kingdom and Canada in this arrangement points up 
the third trend in Commonwealth relations in recent times: 
the degree to which Commonwealth countries are working in 
close relations with non-Commonwealth countries. This has 
always been true of the United Kingdom as a great power. It 
has been true also of Canada in so far as the United States 
was concerned. But the Atlantic Pact extends obligations still 
further and leads to a close working together with the countries 
of Western Europe. 

This trend towards close regional relations with non- 
Commonwealth countries is less obvious in other parts of the 
Commonwealth, but it may develop there also. If American 
economic aid is extended to Africa, it will mean an active role 
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for the United States in that area. But such aid will only be 
given if Western European countries take more vigorous steps 
than they have yet done to initiate and co-ordinate developmental 
policies for their African colonies. Already a good deal is being 
said in Africa itself about the necessity of British, Portuguese, 
and Belgian territories working together. In fact, the paucity of 
railway communications and the lack of ports, make such joint 
action essential, if the continent is to be opened up effectively. 

In the Southwest Pacific and Indian Ocean, there is less 
evidence of outside interest. The United States has turned its 
energies so definitely towards Europe, particularly since Com- 
munist victories in China, that there is virtual withdrawal from 
much of the Pacific. That Australia must assume responsibility 
for Manus is only one evidence that it should not count too 
much on continued American concern with the security of the 
Southwest Pacific-Indian Ocean area. Thus Australia and New 
Zealand must look to Asiatic countries and to the Western 
European states with interests in the Far East for their outer 
ring of support. India, Pakistan, and Ceylon are still too new 
to international affairs to develop far their own regionalism 
though it may well come as they successfully solve their internal 
problems and mutual relations. In any case, however, they 
remain important elements in any consideration of Indian Ocean 
security because of the size of their populations and the signi- 
ficance of their strategic positions. 

A foreigner might well ask at the end of such considerations: 
what advantages are there to Commonwealth membership under 
present circumstances? Certainly it is obvious (as it should 
have been for a long time) that the Commonwealth cannot stand 
alone in the world, strategically any more than economically 
Moreover, it is clear that the Commonwealth cannot be an 
exclusive group, attempting to turn the attention of its members 
in on themselves. To fulfil themselves, the member nations 


of the Commonwealth need the widest possible contact with 
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other states which have common interests and aims, both in 
specific fields and in general. 

But it is still true that the Commonwealth has much to con- 
tribute to its own members. Gradually, its member nations 
have built up a basis of confidence and a tradition of working 
together which makes possible a more intimate exchange of 
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information and discussion of issues than is possible with non- 
Commonwealth countries. There are also, of course, the par- 
ticular advantages accruing from imperial preference, Common- 
wealth citizenship, and defence arrangements. 

Even more important, however, than the particular advan- 
tages of Commonwealth membership to its own member nations 
may be the contribution which the members of the Common- 
wealth can make to international co-operation. It is all too 
obvious that the United Nations can move only slowly, if at 
all, towards its goal of lessening international frictions and 
building a sounder basis of international relationships. The 
United Nations needs to have the underpinning of a wide 
variety of groups working on functional and regional levels if it 
is gradually to develop momentum. The member nations of 
the Commonwealth have a special contribution to make to this 
development, by using their experience of 
the nucleus for developing co-operation in their areas. At the 


working together as 


same time, the far-flung geographical positions of the member 
nations mean that their view can never be exclusively regional. 
Thus, in its evolution towards wider membership and building 
regional arrangements, the Commonwealth may also be further- 
ing those international conditions essential to the development 
of its own member nations. 


Sydney, Australia, April 26, 1979. 


TEXT OF OFFICIAL RELEASE OF APRIL 27, 1949, CONCERNING 
COMMONWEALTH MEETINGS IN LONDON 
During the past week the Prime Ministers of the United Kingdom, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, 
and the Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs have met in 
London to exchange views upon the important constitutional issues 
arising from India’s decision to adopt a republican form of constitution 
and her desire to continue her membership of the Commonwealth. 
The discussions have been concerned with the effects of such a 
development upon the existing structure of the Commonwealth and 
the constitutional relations between its members. They have been 
conducted in an atmosphere of good will and mutual understanding, and 
have had as their historical background the traditional capacity of the 
Commonwealth to strengthen its unity of purpose, while adapting its 
organization and procedures to changing circumstances. 
After full discussion the representatives of the Governments of all 
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the Commonwealth countries have agreed that the conclusions reached 
should be placed on record in the following declaration: 

“The Governments of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan and Ceylon, whose countries 
are united as members of the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
owe a common allegiance to the Crown, which is also the symbol of 
their free association, have considered the impending constitutional 
changes in India. 

The Government of India have informed the other Governments 
of the Commonwealth of the intention of the Indian people that under 
the new constitution which is about to be adopted India shall become 
a sovereign independent Republic. The Government of India have 
however declared and affirmed India’s desire to continue her full 
membership of the Commonwealth of Nations and her acceptance of 
the King as the symbol of the free association of its independent member 
nations and as such the Head of the Commonwealth. 

The Governments of the other countries of the Commonwealth, the 
basis of whose membership of the Commonwealth is not hereby changed, 
accept and recognize India’s continuing membership in accordance with 
the terms of this Declaration. 

Accordingly, the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, India, Pakistan and Ceylon hereby declare that they 
remain united as free and equal members of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, freely co-operating in the pursuit of peace, liberty and progress.” 

These constitutional questions have been the sole subject of dis- 
cussion at the full meetings of Prime Ministers. 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE DOMINIONS: A COMPARATIVE STUDY IN 
INSTITUTIONS. By Alexander Brady. 1947. (Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press. 475pp. $4.25, members $3.85.) 

The feeling of exhilaration that a reading of this book generates 
in the reader is derived from several sources: from the rich scholarship 
so unobtrusively presented, and the sustained balance of its judgments, 
as well as from the imaginative understanding that it induces. 

By any standards the book is a remarkable achievement. Its sub- 
title describes it as “A Comparative Study in Institutions,” but it turns 
out to be something both more comprehensive and less conventional 
than that phrase suggests. Better to indicate its scope one has to borrow 
a term from Leonard Woolf and call it a study in “communal psychology.” 
For the focus of Professor Brady’s interest is not institutional structure, 
administrative organization and “the line of command,” as such—the 
stock-in-trade of the average “comparative government” specialist— 
but rather the complex patterning of acceptances and purposes which 
sustain those social configurations and which, moreover, are immanent 
in them by virtue of the fact that they are an essential part of the 
make-up of the citizens who operate them. That is the outlook to which 
Graham Wallas led us years ago; in this study it yields rewarding 
insights. 

So many professedly comparative studies amount to little more 
than a juxtaposition of successive descriptions, with the “comparative” 
element being found as a sort of highest common platitude. This book, 
on the contrary, is a real comparative study. What its author is 
primarily concerned to do is to demonstrate the metamorphoses the 
parliamentary system undergoes when it operates in milieus having 
both fundamental similarities (such, for example, as a moving frontier of 
settlement) and equally fundamental differences. In this way he seeks 
to show the presuppositions upon which democratic parliamentarianism 
rests, be they ideological or institutional. 

Not the least of the book’s merits is its structure, which is admirably 
contrived to elicit this comparative sense no less than to convey a sense 
of perspective. The first and last of the twenty chapters (covering 
altogether some 56 pages) are devoted to broad surveys complementary 
to each other. Both are essays in the grand tradition, reminiscent in 
more than one respect of some of Morley’s panoramas, which will 
doubtless serve “must” assignments to students for a long while to come. 
In chapter one, the author sketches the basic common features of the 
communities he is analysing. In the concluding chapter he permits 
himself to make certain cautious generalizations based upon the 
material presented in the intervening four hundred pages: generalizations 
about such matters as the effects of the frontier upon social structure, 
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centralization and the mounting imperatives of collectivism, and the 
vitality of the indigenous traditionalisms. To point his findings, Pro- 
fessor Brady makes some suggestive contrasts with United States 
experience. 

In the body of the book, Canada, Australia, and South Africa are 
assigned just over one hundred pages apiece, while New Zealand gets 
54 pages. Here, too, the stress is upon the comparative approach. 
This is effected by presenting the material as far as possible within 
the same general framework in each case. Thus Professor Brady neatly 
solves one of the problems confronting every writer in comparative 
studies. Without sacrificing the synoptic view of each community, he 
enables the student to follow-through a given theme—say parties or 
parliamentary institutions—by re-reading in turn the relevant chapter 
in each of the four sections. 

The prospective reader should be warned, however, that this is no 
textbook. Professor Brady is not competing with those volumes for 
the enlightenment of sophomores now appearing in swelling numbers 
from the American publishing houses. His intention is frankly inter- 
pretative, not descriptive, and he carries it out so succinctly partly by 
employing the structural devices just noted, partly by casting his 
exposition upon a mature plane of assumption, and partly by a cunning 
use of innuendo and implication. Details are eschewed. In the words 
of one graduate student on whom the present reviewer tested the book 
for tutorial purposes, “the more you know, the more you get out of 
it.’ Yet the appeal of the book is not going to be restricted to colleges, 
for it is so rich in what William James called “the tang of effective 
reality” that it cannot fail to appeal to the journalist and the politically 
conscious layman too. 

The territory covered in this book is too extensive to make possible 
an adequate appraisal of its various parts within the limits of a short 
notice. Furthermore, this reviewer suffers from the disadvantage of 
finding himself in fundamental agreement with the author’s hypotheses 
and findings. Here the tradition of pragmatic liberalism still speaks 
with an assured voice, and in an aphoristic idiom that is all too rare 
in the writings of political scientists. Professor Brady is devoid of all 
dogmatism, and his sense of light and shade is singularly discriminating. 
His reflections are inspired by a lusty common sense which is not 
ashamed to confess to what may be called a sceptical optimism, in 
defiance of certain prevailing academic fashions. 

Any doctrinaire can criticize a work of this sort by the simple 
expedient of complaining that it fails to do something other than the 
author intended. There are two regrets to be registered, however, which 
are legitimate even within the limits of the book’s size and purpose. 

One is that the fine geopolitical analyses of the four Dominions do 
not issue in sharper and fuller conclusions regarding objections of 
foreign policy, either pertaining to the Commonwealth or to the rest 
of the world. Yet the materials for significant conclusions are abun- 
dantly present, though the reader is left to make use of them in his own 
way. 
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The other relates to the author’s treatment of education and is 
perhaps more serious. In the first place, remarkably little space 
is given to that topic; and in the second place, such attention as is given 
to it is given in somewhat arid and administrative terms. Oddly 
enough, for all the cool realism Professor Brady employs when analysing 
other institutions—bureaucracy, parties, and the rest—he displays little 
such realism in this field; the contrast is striking to a degree that is 
out of harmony with the author’s approach and methodology. Indeed, 
he never really asks himself any of the basic questions concerning the 
educational process within the cultural patterns he is investigating, 
for he writes almost as though he were equating education with the 
academic. That so many political scientists in the past have done just 
this is hardly an adequate plea. The implications of the collectivized 
welfare state may prove to be as vast in this regard as they are in 
regard to economic matters, and political scientists will have to take 
note of the fact. The more obvious becomes the connection between 
curriculum and the planned cultural pattern, the less can the principles 
of laissez-faire be allowed to apply. The examination structure of a 
country can be as much of a tool for social control as the tax structure. 
But none of these issues is seriously raised in this volume. 

There is so much to be grateful for in this book that it is perhaps 
carping even to mention these regrets. Since the last reprint of Bryce’s 
Modern Democracies One has hoped for just such a study as this. Now 
one hopes that in due time Professor Brady will give us a sequel on 
the new Dominions. 


Yale University, March 1949. C. H. Driver 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES: A MODERN HISTORY. By 
Edgar McInnis and J. H. S. Reid. 1948. (Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. 
xiv, 514, xxpp. $5.00, members $4.00.) 

CONTEMPORARY CANADA: A MID-TWENTIETH CENTURY ORIEN- 
TATION. By Robert England. 1949. (Toronto: W. J. Gage & 
Co. for the Educational Book Co. of Toronto. viii, 248pp. $2.00, 
members $1.80.) 

In writing a history of the English-speaking people the authors 
have transcended the bounds of mere national history without quite 
reaching the proportions of one of Professor Toynbee’s twenty-one 
civilizations. Starting from the vantage point of the Revolution of 1688, 
from which they look backward as well as forward, the authors con- 
sider the fortunes of the English-speaking people throughout the world, 
but particularly in Great Britain, the United States, and Canada. They 
carry the story down to the period of increasing co-operation between 
the Commonwealth and the United States during and after the second 
world war. 

The authors have accomplished a useful task of synthesis. The 
volume is smooth, lucid, well fortified with facts and, in the opinion 
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of the reviewer, sound in its ideas. The maps are excellent: very clear 
and intelligible. The volume is heavily political and to a lesser extent 
economic in emphasis. Little attention is devoted to the social or 
cultural development of the English-speaking peoples. The story has 
not been too successfully fused. For the most part it consists in semi- 
detached sections on Great Britain, the United States, Canada, Australia, 
and so forth. It is like a straw mat of interwoven strands rather than 
an organic union. 

Mr. England’s volume, Contemporary Canada, is a useful little volume 
designed apparently for use in collegiates in classes on citizenship or 
current affairs. It is clearly and simply written by an author who is 
fully aware of the many complex problems facing modern Canada. 
Mr. England describes the Canadian people, economy, and political 
system; the strains and stresses to which Canada has been subjected 
by wars, depressions, and inflations; and the objectives political and 
social which we still have before us. He lays emphasis on Canada’s 
new international status as a middle power and on the problems and 
resultant policies which are the price of nationhood in a threatening 
and dangerous world. Although the volume is designed for the schools 
more mature readers will find it a useful handbook on Canada. 


Bishop’s University, Lennoxville, P.Q., April 1949. D. C. Masters 


YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1946. 1947. (Lake Success, 
N.Y.: United Nations. Toronto: Ryerson Press. xii, 450pp. $5.00.) 
This impressive and attractive reference volume, prepared in com- 

pliance with a resolution of the Economic and Social Council of the 

United Nations, is the first in a series of annual volumes on “law and 

usage relating to human rights.” This initial Yearbook contains a 

comprehensive compilation of provisions concerning human rights in 

force on December 31, 1946 covering seventy-three different countries. 

Included are texts of all bills of rights and other constitutional pro- 

visions together with ordinary laws relating to human rights pro- 

mulgated during 1946 or, during 1945 in the case of countries liberated 
from enemy occupation during 1944 or 1945. In the case of countries 
having no written constitution or where the constitution does not make 
explicit provision for human rights, statements are presented by official 
or other appropriate authorities. Eleven separate studies are also 
included which examine the principles of human rights or survey the 
recent evolution of law governing human rights. The statements 
or studies relating to Australia, China, Czechoslovakia, New 

Zealand, Poland, Sweden, Union of Soviet Republics, and the United 

Kingdom were written by experts designated by these governments or 

by delegates or officials of the government concerned. Those con- 

cerning Belgium, Canada, Cuba, France, Italy, Lebanon, Mexico, and 
the United States of America were prepared by experts selected by 
the Secretariat. A commendable attempt has been made to produce an 
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impartial, objective, and authoritative document of permanent and 
practical usefulness to governments, national and international organi- 
zations, and to all persons and agencies concerned with the study and 
promotion of respect for and observance of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms “without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion,” 
Two full pages are devoted to a listing of the many persons who con- 
tributed to the success of this pioneer effort. The Yearbook contains a 
full index and a selected bibliography of twenty-one titles. It is not 
stated whether it is available in other than the English language. 


University of Toronto, February 15, 1949. Charles E. Hendry 


GANDHI’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY: THE STORY OF MY EXPERIMENTS 
WITH TRUTH. By M. K. Gandhi. 1948. (Washington, D.C.: Public 
Affairs Press. xi, 640pp. $5.00 U.S.) 

In this, the first complete text of Mr. Gandhi’s autobiography to be 
published outside of India, the Western reader will find much to throw 
light on the career of one of the great figures of our time. 

It is essentially a spiritual autobiography, the story of his search 
for truth, and of his attempt to translate religious and moral principles 
into practice in every aspect of his life This leads him into dietary, 
medical, educational, sociological, and political ts which he 
recounts with great candour. One finds not only the origins but the 
motivation of many of the well-known practices of his private life and 
of his political techniques. All of these are the result of intense and 
persistent introspection and heart-searching. 

He gives a vivid account of his first experiences of racial discrimina- 
tion in South Africa, and a modest one of his services to his fellow- 
countrymen in the struggle for equality of treatment. There are 
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nteresting glimpses of his relations with political associates in India, 
many of them stalwarts of the early days of the nationalist movement. 

Though he tells of his travels throughout India, in the course of 
which he saw much of its poverty and ignorance and experienced 
some opposition from officialdom, one would be glad of a fuller and 
clearer account of the development of his political ideas at this time. 
He undertakes a justification of his recruiting campaign in the first 
world war, and tells of his opposition to the Rowlatt Bills and the 
launching of his first campaign of civil disobedience, which he charac- 
terizes as “a Himalayan miscalculation,’ because it was undertaken 
before he had sufficiently educated the public in the “science of 
Satyagraha,” the necessity of non-violence. This and the beginning 


of his efforts to end untouchability are the last of the experiments with 


truth which he records, for he breaks off at 1921 with the explanation 
that from this point all his experiments have been made through 


Congress and are too well known to require repetition. 
Perhaps the chief interest of this personal record lies in the revela- 


tion it affords of the close correspondence throughout his life between 
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theory and practice, thought and action. Few political leaders can 
have acted so consistently on principle. If the Western reader at times 
feels impatience at the constant self-questioning, the taking of vows, 
and the coercion of others through self-punishment, he is compelled 
nevertheless to admire the sincerity of the search for spiritual reality, 
and to evaluate anew the materialism of his own culture with its 
compromise, expediency, and violence. Of Mr. Gandhi, as of the founder 
of Christianity, who greatly influenced his thought, it may be said that 
if men in general are not yet ready to follow him, neither can they 
forget him. 


University of British Columbia, January 1949. A. C. Cooke 


Picard. 1948. (Paris: Editions Spid. 124pp. 100 frs.) 
la fin des hostilités, il était question dans plusieurs 
l’Europe sur une base fédérative. On se rendait 


L,;UNITE EUROPEENNE PAR L’INTERCITOYENNETE. By Roger 


Dés avant 
milieux d’organiser 
compte que le vieux continent, théatre de contestations séculaires, ne 
pouvait indéfiniment subir les assauts des guerriers sans compromettre 
les valeurs de civilisation dont il est le dépositaire. Des projets 
généreux ont été élaborés, qui n’ont pas connu beaucoup d’applications 
pratiques, parce qu’ils se heurtaient aux rivalités nationales et a certains 
intéréts économiques. Néanmoins, les entretiens de La Haye ont 
redonné espoir a ceux qui comprennent l’urgente nécessité d’une 
intégration européenne. 

C’est pour aider a cet avénement que le professeur Roger Picard 
vient de publier un ouvrage rapide sur un aspect de ce probléme, celui 
qui concerne l’intercitoyenneté au’il définit ainsi: “Les nations unies par 
un pacte d’intercitovenneté s’engageraient a traiter comme les leurs, 
respectivement, les citoyens des autres nations adhérentes qui viendraient 
a séjourner sur leur territoire et cela pendant toute la durée de leur 
séjour. Tel est le principe de base et la formule méme du systéme.” 

Pour étayer sa thése, le professeur Picard pose une nécessaire 
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distinction entre les droits individuels, les droits civils et les droits 
politiques, pour souligner sans retard que cette intercitoyenneté pourrait 
sappliquer de facon progressive, conformément aux accords conclus 
entre les différents pays concernés. I] apporte aussi des justifications 
empruntées a des précédents historiaues et a des textes législatifs 
Toutefois, les faits d’histoire ne nous ont pas paru trés concluants; 
rechercher des similitudes, par exemple, avec ce qui existait dans les 
anciennes cités helléniques nous parait fort arbitraire. Les éléments 
comparaison font défaut; ces populations étaient trés peu 


sérieux de 
t les complexités économiques et 


nombreuses et ne connaissaient pas 
politiques de notre époque. 

Nous constatons bien les avantages théoriques de ce systéme, mais 
objections se lévent dans notre esprit. C’est le mérite du 
avoir prévues et d’avoir tenté d’y apporter une 


certaines ctl 
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réponse satisfaisante. On ne peut en effet se défendre d’un certain 
embarras a la pensée qu’un individu pourrait posséder des nationalités 
successives. Pour y obvier, nous apprend-on, il n’y aura qu’a vérifier 
les dates d’émission des différents actes dont l’ensemble constituera les 
éléments de la personnalité juridique de cet individu. Méme si l’on 
parvient ainsi a éviter des confiits de lois, il s’ensuivra forcément de 
trés graves complications dans la pratique quotidienne. 

Ce serait aussi, semble-t-il, une maniére plus ou moins élégante 
d’échapper a la loi nationale, quand celle-ci ne nous convient pas. 
L’auteur réplique a ce sujet que l’émigration n’est pas aussi facile qu’on 
le prétend et qu’au surplus, il serait toujours possible d’appliquer la 
loi personnelle de l’émigré, une fois qu'il aura été démontré que son 
déplacement est directement intéressé. Ici encore, ce sera multiplier 
les démarches et entraver le bon fonctionnement des lois. 

Ou nous nous entendons parfaitement avec le professeur Picard, 
c’est quand il remarque qu’il sera impossible d’en arriver a un aménage 
ment convenable de l’Europe—du monde également—, si les différents 
pays refusent de limiter les prérogatives de leur souveraineté. C’est la 
le noeud du probleme. II] se peut que l’intercitoyenneté soit un premier 
pas dans la bonne direction; c’est a ce titre qu’il ne faut pas la rejeter 
sans examen. 


Université de Montréal, April 1949. Roger Duhamel 


WORKSHOP OF SECURITY. By Paul Hasluck. 1948. (Melbourne 
and London: F. W. Cheshire. 18l1pp. 15s.) 

The book is of interest since it sets forth the experiences and 
opinions of an active participant in the drafting of the United Nations 
Charter, and the setting up and operation of its machinery. The 
Security Council, on which the author represented the Australian 
government, is his chief concern and he explains his purpose in writing 
“to contribute to a clearer understanding of what the Security Council 
is and where it stands today.” 

The author, although he does not hide his small or middle power 
bias, has on the whole been fairly successful in his undertaking. He 
discusses his subject under the headings of structure, powers, func- 
tioning, and conditions of success. Under the first three he contributes 
little that is new. His reflections on what is required for the success 
of the Security Council are of greater interest. In analysing the causes 
of its apparent failure he points out that “the Security Council belongs 
to a system which is based upon principle not power, and whose 
methods are the methods of co-operation and not the place of rivalries.” 

The introduction of national policy into the Security Council by 
certain of its members, however, he maintains not only impeded its 
functioning but has also brought into play forces hostile to the United 
Nations’ method. The result has been a hardening of the United States 
toward the Soviet Union. This changed attitude he admits has not 
been without justification. Both, however, he says, think in terms of 
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strength which gives them what he calls the “heavy weight champion 
outlook.” Both countries also have in common “confidence in the 
rightness of their respective aims.” The Americans and Russians, he 
explains, are both victims of an extremely nationalistic teaching of 
history and frequently arrogate to themselves the right to talk on 
behalf of “peoples” in other lands. He remarks that the other “coun- 
tries of the world are no more waiting to be liberated by the Soviet 
Union than they are waiting to embrace the ‘American way of life.’” 
While the Soviet-American issue he considers is paramount at the 
moment, it is not the ultimate issue, which is world order versus disorder. 


University of Toronto, March 1949. W. A. Riddell 


THE YEAR BOOK OF WORLD AFFAIRS, 1947 AND 1948. Ed. by 
George W. Keeton and George Schwarzenberger. 1947, 1948. (Lon- 
don: Stevens and Sons; published under the auspices of the London 
Institute of World Affairs. viii, 344pp. and viii, 376pp. 20s. each.) 
The London Institute of World Affairs is an unofficial body with 

an international membership which is working to promote education 

in world problems by publications, conferences, lectures and discussion 
groups, and undertakes all the teaching for the diploma in International 

Affairs at the University of London. The present volumes are the first 

of a new series designed to present articles on current problems that 

are too long for a magazine and too short for a monograph. The 
contributors to The Year Book for 1947 are a varied group and include 

American scholars like Quincy Wright, Waldemar Gurian, and Graham 

Stuart, faculty members of the University of London, Reuters corres- 

pondent in Prague, English religious leaders interested in Christian 

Missions, and the director of information for the International Red 

Cross. As a consequence the articles cover a wide field from Tangier 

and India to the World Church and the International Red Cross, from 

the future of international economic institutions and the peacetime 
application of atomic energy to Czechoslovakia between East and West, 
in which, incidentally, the author remarks that President Benes told 
him he believed the destiny of his country was to form the bridge 
between East and West. One of the most suggestive articles is on the 
permanent features of Soviet foreign policy in which Dr. Gurian contends 
that the Soviet government pursues a utopian long-term policy based 
upon the acceptance of the Marxist-Leninist analysis of capitalism and 
imperialism but operates it with a degree of cynical realism that makes 
possible the most unexpected shifts of position which are justified “by 
reference to the eternal principles of social and historical development.” 

The illustrations in support of this theory make it an outstanding 

analysis. 

The second Year Book of World Affairs follows the pattern of its 
predecessor in publishing articles of too great length for a magazine, 
and in reviewing a number of books on national and international 
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topics. It can again be warmly recommended for reference purposes 
in a number of fields. Just as the first volume led off with an analysis 
of Soviet foreign policy, so in this one pride of place is given to surveys 
of British and United States foreign policies. Mr. Keeton, in forecasting 
the future of British policy, reminds us that “Behind all our present 
fact that there are 
the 


+ 


day international insecurities lies the tremendous 
only today two Powers of the first rank, the United States and 
Soviet Union, each of continental extent, with abundant resources and 
with many satellites.” He thinks that the position of the United Kingdom 
in relation to the United States is “directly comparable with the relation 
of the Netherlands to Great Britain at the close of the wars of the 
eighteenth century,” a provocative and suggestive comparison. Dr. 
Bonn writes a suave and witty essay describing how the United States 
appears to have ceased to try to get away from foreign policy as it 
attempted so hard to do in the previous century and a half. There are 
three essays on international law, including an especially useful one 
on “The Soviet Concept of International Law” by L. B. Schapiro. Three 
others on international institutions examine the working of the Security 
Council in its formative stages, the record of UNRRA, and the European 
economic organizations. The latter is of special interest and authority 
as coming from the former chairman of the European Central Inland 
Transport Organization. Miscellaneous essays deal with Japan, the 
Colour Problems of South Africa, and Moral Standards in International 
Relations. It would be too much to say that this volume fills a long-felt 
want but it does supply information on a variety of topics which is not 
readily available elsewhere. 


University of British Columbia, October 1948. F. H. Soward 


HISTORY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD 
WAR II. Vol. II: THE RISING SUN IN THE PACIFIC, 
1939-APRIL 1942. By Samuel Eliot Morison. 1948. (Baston: Little, 
Brown and Co. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. xxviii, 412pp. 
$6.75, members $5.40.) 

THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR II. Vol. I: PLANS AND 
EARLY OPERATIONS, JANUARY 1939 TO AUGUST 1942. Pre- 
pared under the editorship of Wesley Frank Craven and James Lea 
Cate. 1948. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Toronto: W. 
J. Gage & Co. xxxii, 792pp. $5.75, members $5.20.) 

These two books—one frankly official, the other based on official 
documents—both throw important new light on the war as fought by the 
United States and by the United Nations. Both deal particularly with 
the grim early days of the war with Japan, and each contains a fascinat- 
ing description and analysis of the extraordinary events at Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941. The Air Forces history is a co-operative effort, 
the present volume being the work of eleven named writers and editors; 
Professor Morison’s, while far from being entirely a one-man job, comes 
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as close to it as is possible for a multi-volume semi-official history 
covering an enterprise as huge as the operations of the United States 
Navy in the second world war. Both volumes under review are, in 
their different ways, first-rate books which belong in every library. 

Professor Morison’s has all the virtues of his earlier volumes, 
reviewed in this Journal in the autumn number of 1948. Its scholarship 
is thorough and impartial, its narrative fast moving and vivid. The 
author has made wide and skilful use of Japanese evidence, one of his 
assistants having visited Japan to collect it; and though the volume 
does not add a great deal to what is already in print about the events 
preceding Pearl Harbor (it is hard to add much to the forty volumes 
of the Congressional investigation!) it affords a pithy and effective 
summary of those events. Professor Morison is not afraid to express 
opinions. He remarks, for instance, of the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor that on the tactical level it was directed against the wrong 
targets (ships instead of permanent installations and oil tanks); “on 
the strategic level it was idiotic” (the Japanese should have let the 
United States Fleet come at them across the Pacific, and fought it 
under advantageous conditions in their own waters); “on the high 
political level it was disastrous.” The first and third propositions will 
meet much more universal agreement than the second. 

A collaborative book, in the nature of things, cannot have the unity 
or drive of one written by a single author. Within the limits of the 
technique, however, the first Army Air Forces volume is near the top 
of its class. The chapters, by different hands, are rather uneven in 
style and content (one of the thinnest is Chapter III, “Air War, 1939-41,” 
which seems to have been written before the important British post-war 
publications began to appear); but the general standard of quality is 
most laudable, and the volume deserves particular praise for the scho- 
larly impartiality which it maintains, both as between services and 
as between nations. An especially valuable contribution which it makes 
is the account of the development of Allied higher strategy and the 
organization of Allied command, found in Chapters IV, VII, and XVI; 
students of international aspects of the war will find much to interest 
them here. The book is fully documented, although many of the 
references are to preliminary historical narratives, not to original sources. 

It is a pity to have to criticize so generally excellent a book from 
a specifically and narrowly Canadian point of view, but in this case it 
can scarcely be avoided. The volume deals to a considerable extent 
with planning and operations in the North American zone, and Cana- 
dian aspects should accordingly bulk fairly large in it. They have 
been inadequately studied, however. At least some of the authors know 
of the existence of the Permanent Joint Board on Defence, but when 
Professor John D. Carter comes to study the Northwest Staging Route 
in Chapter IX he overlooks not only the P.J.B.D. but the international 
boundary altogether, and writes precisely as if this had been an 
exclusively American enterprise conducted without participation by 
or even reference to any Canadian authority. (His account should be 
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compared with that in the Canada Year B for 1945.) This is a blind 
spot in the United States air historians’ scholarship. It is surely important 
to both countries that Americans as well as Canadians should be in- 
formed concerning the two nations’ wartime co-operation, and it will 
be unfortunate if the task of describing it is left exclusively to Canadian 
historians. 


Ottawa, February 1949. C. P. Stacey 


THE WAR WE LOST: YUGOSLAVIA’S TRAGEDY AND THE FAILURE 
OF THE WEST. By Constantin Fotitch. 1948. (New York: The 
Viking Press. Toronto: The Macmillan Co. of Canada. viii, 344pp. 
$4.50, members $3.60.) 

This is a bitter, belated book by a much-abused man. Constantin 
Fotitch was Washington ambassador of the dissension-racked, chroni- 
cally futile Royal Yugoslav government-in-exile. He has been assailed, 
chiefly by the pro-communist Louis Adamic group, as a reactionary 
pan-Serb, an unprincipled opportunist, a “Serbian Herrenvolk man,” 
an agent of near-Fascist, Milan Stoyadinovitch. He has even been 
tarred with the sins of his relatives in whom he was, to say the least, 
unfortunate. By a post-war Titoite people’s court, he was sentenced 
in absentia to twenty years at hard labour on the allegation that he 
had worked for the “disintegration of Yugoslavia.” 

It emerges clearly, I think, that the nationalism of Fotitch was 
primarily a Serb nationalism. Though as a Yugoslav diplomat, he 
defended the Yugoslav idea and advocated a form of federalism, he 
was assailed by doubts regarding the practicability of re-establishing 
the broken state. After the Croatian desertions of 1941 and the Ustashi 
massacres of 1942, a Serb would have required the serenity of an 
archangel to react much differently. Similar doubts, as Fotitch shows, 
were repeatedly expressed by President Roosevelt. The opposite and 
equally stubborn Croatian nationalism turned defensively towards 
accommodations with Tito though neither Matchek nor Subasitch fared 
better in consequence than did Ambassador Fotitch. 

The War We Lost is in effect a companion volume to David Martin’s 
Ally Betrayed and adds little to the earlier theme. Martin paid more 
attention to the civil war and internal Yugoslav developments; Fotitch 
tends to follow his predecessor over much of the course. But on the 
diplomatic side his account is fuller, with the first third of the book 
devoted to an interesting review of Yugoslav policies down to the March 
















revolution. 
Although a Stoyadinovitch appointee, Fotitch has nothing good to 
say for that pro-Italian premier, nor for Prince Paul. One wonders 


how far back this antipathy goes. But there can be little doubt of his 
hostility to the Tsvetkovitch surrender ministry: on the news that 
Belgrade had accepted the Tripartite Pact, he advised Sumner Welles 
of his impending resignation. 

For the shift in Anglo-American support from Mihailovitch to Tito, 
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the author holds Churchill chiefly responsible. The American attitude 
was dictated by military considerations; it was “war without policy.” 
Britain, it would seem, hoped at first to balance Russian influence with 
her own in the Balkans. When Yugoslavia ceased to figure in invasion 
plans, Churchill gambled on befriending Tito. Roosevelt, though not 
accepting the charges against the Chetniks, tagged along in the hope 
that, through the maintenance of Allied solidarity, his own prestige 
and powers of persuasion would ensure justice for Eastern peoples. 
Both calculations were falsified by events. 

In a foreword, the author promises among other things to explain 
the Tito-Cominform rift. Both foreword and epilogue seem however 
to have been added as afterthoughts; otherwise Fotitch would scarcely 
have ignored the wealth of material in the correspondence which 
bolsters his case against Tito. Thus we have the marshal’s admission 
that “Love for the USSR did not come of itself. It was stubbornly 
inculeated. ...” There is also Kardelj’s (though perhaps not Tito’s) 
opinion that “relations should be based on the prospect of Yugoslavia 
becoming in the future a constituent part of the USSR.” And the 
military claims that partisans liberated Yugoslavia are flatly rejected 
by Russia with the cruel reminder that, after the destruction of Tito’s 
headquarters by German paratroopers, “at a moment when the people’s 
liberation movement ... was passing through a serious crisis,’ the 
Red Army swept in, captured Belgrade and “created the conditions 
which were necessary for the CPY to achieve power.” 

Mr. Fotitch discounts the idea that there was any latent nationalism 
in Tito’s movement, argues that Belgrade offended Moscow by showing 
fear of the peasants on the issue of the land. But no such fears deterred 
it from any other brand of oppression. On the whole this chapter 
sheds little fresh light on the momentous rift in the Communist world. 


Regina, March 1949. Maurice Western 


FROM MANY ONE: THE PROCESS OF POLITICAL INTEGRATION; 
THE PROBLEM OF WORLD GOVERNMENT. By Crane Brinton. 
1948. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. Toronto: S. 
J. Reginald Saunders. viii, 126pp. $2.75, members $2.20.) 

This provocative little book is an attempt to discover what histor: 
can tell us about the essential conditions of world government in orde1 
to cast light on the possibilities of world order today. 

Creating world government is a problem of political integration 
the forging of one political unit out of a number of smaller ones. The 
author glances at three historical examples of political integration 
the Roman Empire, the French nation-state, the British Commonwealth. 
His brief examination discovers some common characteristics. Political 
integration is based upon both force and consent, or imperialism and 
federalism. It is a slow process and once achieved must be maintained 
by an administrative élite which thinks in “international” terms, by a 
body politic “at least mildly loyal’ and free from ingrowing nationalism. 
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Such a book as this clears the way for intelligent and constructive 
thinking on the problem of world political organization. Professor 
Brinton does not seem to think that world government is possible in 
the near future and is inclined to feel that world federalists are doing 
more harm than good. Their alternatives of world government now 
or annihilation tomorrow he finds unreal. This seems sound enough— 
mankind will survive an atomic war and Professor Brinton thinks 
there may be one. To view man’s immediate predicament then with a 
vast historical perspective quietens our present alarms. But to consider 
another war as an experience of the generation that must undergo it 
renders the implications of this book more frightening than the author 
seems to admit. D.H.G. 


OUR PLUNDERED PLANET. By Fairfield Osborn. 1948. (Boston: 
Little Brown and Co. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. xvi, 217pp. 
$3.00, members $2.40.) 

Dr. Osborn’s book is a convincing and moving exposition of the 
need for world-wide conservation of the earth’s resources. The destruc- 
tion of forests, the ravages of over-grazing, man’s continual attack on 
and wasting of the very materials upon which life and society are based, 
are more serious threats to our civilization than the atom bomb. If 
the present rate of unplanned exploitation is not stopped, we will 
become like temples of Babylon, buried under sand. 

If what Mr. Osborn says is true, then we are faced with a problem 
indeed. For it is an outstanding feature of our time, that the peoples 
of the earth, as never before, are intent upon raising the material levels 
of civilization. In Asia, Africa, South America, the Middle East, the 
heretofore exploited peoples are either determined to catch up or are 
being led along the road towards industrialization by the Western 
powers. This can only mean a level of exploitation that will dwarf 
man’s previous efforts. Again, planned exploitation is being concerned 
more and more in terms of strategy and power and does not lead one 
to hope it will be more far seeing than previously. Of course, many 
of these are schemes of reclamation (they involve irrigation and conserva- 
tion), but it would nevertheless seem that only in so far as exploitation 
of resources ceases to be governed by the needs of wealth and power 
that a solution can be found. The first step then towards stopping the 
wastage of the earth must be an ordered political world. Thus, Mr. 
Osborn’s plea of conservation first is perhaps putting the cart before 
the horse. D.H.G. 
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Dear Mr. Editor: 


Mr. Shortliffe’s passionate plea for more objectivity and accuracy 
in the social sciences, particularly in international politics, would have 
been more convincing if it had been more objective and more scientific. 
His article on “Class Conflict and International Politics’* contains the 
germ of a simple idea, namely that the growth of communism is to be 
explained by the internal class antagonisms and changing social condi- 
tions of particular nations rather than by direct Russian intervention, 
and therefore that any policy designed to stop communism which is 
based on the assumption that Russia is directly responsible must 
necessarily fail. In stating this idea, however, he indulges in some 
highly questionable generalizations, appears blind to alternative hypo- 
theses, and draws some very dubious conclusions, none of which seems to 
me to be more scientific than the ideas he so vigorously attacks. 

A few quotations from his opening pages will show how guilty he 
is of the “loose semantics” of which he accuses others. The terms 
“sociology” and “social sciences” are apparently used interchangeably. 
The stupidities of “social scientists’ are demonstrated by reference to 
the action of a few politicians. This type of remark is frequent: “Social 
scientists are still inhibited by the same sort of tribal tabu that once 
condemned the surgeon to ignorance of the human anatomy.” Surely 
Mr. Shortliffe was not thinking of Dr. Kinsey, for example? Such 
unqualified accusations do not suggest a scientific approach. “The 
process of easy association whereby individual freedom is now held to 
be inseparable from the economics of Adam Smith... .” Pray where 
is it so held, outside the N.A.M. and the C.M.A.? Not by more than a 
tiny minority of social scientists, and not by any European or North 
American governments, as Mr. Shortliffe knows. “If one may judge 
by the unruffled complacency exhibited by the theorists of the Truman 
Doctrine in the face of Chinese developments, it has occurred to prac- 
tically nobody of importance or influence that the Asiatic social upheaval 
of our time may well be an indigenous and even a predictable pheno- 
menon. ...” What category of persons is known as “the theorists of 
the Truman Doctrine”? What have they to do with the state of thinking 
in the social sciences? And is Mr. Shortliffe, whose field of study seems 
to have been exclusively confined to French Literature, in a position 
to establish that he has thoughts about China that have occurred to 
“practically nobody of importance or influence’’? 

All this is the polemics of partisanship, not the language of scientific 
enquiry. But I take issue most of all with certain underlying assumptions 
in this article. One is that the internal class conflicts of Asia and Europe 
would necessarily produce communist movements even if there were 


*See International Journal Spring, 1949, pp. 95-108. 
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no Soviet Union to stimulate them. This is of course the communist 
belief. But it certainly cannot be assumed to be true by any scientist, 
since there is fully as much evidence against it as for it. Class conflicts 
will produce change, even revolution; but only Stalinists (certainly 
not all Marxists) believe that the official Communist party must 
necessarily be the chosen instrument of that revolution. Throughout 
the nineteenth century there was class confiict, but it produced every- 
where—even in Russia itself—not communist parties but social demo- 
cratic parties. Does anyone believe that English class conflicts will 
make that country communist? India may well find her social develop- 
ment outside communism, as will other portions of Asia if Communist 
armies do not overrun them. Certainly Czechoslovakia would not have 
her present type of government if she had not suffered a coup d’état. 
Stalinism and the centralized, monolithic Communist party of today 
are a peculiarly Russian phenomenon, aiming to extend their control 
by all means available, including armed force Since there appear 
to be at least two other outlets for the revolutionary forces of our 
age—democratic socialism, and what for want of a better term might 
be called Titoism—the whole basis of Mr. Shortliffe’s thesis is cut 
from under him. It is impossible to stop social change—true. It is not 
impossible to prevent it taking the form Russia wants it to take. That 
is what American policy—and the policy of many other nations—aims 
at doing. 

Moreover between social alternatives, neither of which attempts 
to stop economic change, even armed force can be a vital factor. 
Certainly Russia acts on this assumption. But armed force is not the 
only weapon being used by President Truman to stop communism. This 
is another of the false hypotheses of this article. The economic aid to 
Western Europe preceded the Atlantic Pact and will continue in spite 
of it. Admittedly the international tensions which produced the Atlantic 
Pact as an answer to the Eastern Bloc are bad for economic recovery; 
admittedly the Western powers will be the stronger the more they 
accept the fact of social change and the more they lead “whither the 
multitude is itself dimly minded to run.” But it is just not true to 
say or to imply that the whole Truman policy (called the “Truman 
Doctrine” here) is compounded of the same “mumbo-jumbo” as was 
shown by medieval churchmen seeking to stop the plague. If Mr. 


from a truly scientific point of view he would have scrutinized Russian 
policy as carefully as he did American policy. Yet every example he 
gives of unscientific thinking happens, curiously enough, to be taken 
from the United States; the most spectacular examples in our age of 
the domination of science by religion, the interference by the Communist 
party in biological inquiry (Lysenko) and economic enquiry (Varga), 
pass unnoticed. 
This witch’s brew will not stop the plague either 


Montreal, May 4, 1949 F. R. Scott 
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Dear Mr. Editor: 

The Spring number of International Journal contains an article by 
Glen Shortliffe, “Class Conflict and International Politics.” In it the 
author makes repeated references to the Truman Doctrine and one 
incidental reference to the Atlantic Treaty, which he seems to regard 
as identical with it. (I do not.) He does not quote the Truman Doctrine. 
He uses solely the interpretation of it that was made by many, but not 
all, newspapers. President Truman has not, I think, interpreted the 
Doctrine, but an interpretation was provided soon ofter the initial 
announcement of it on March 12, 1947. Acting Secretary of State 
Acheson, speaking to a Senate Committee, specifically said the President 
was conducting no ideological crusade, that he was talking about an 
existing situation in Greece and Turkey (precipitated by British diffi- 
culties), and added that the situation in other countries was “utterly 
different, and what you can do in one case, you cannot do in another 
case.” No suggestion of this reservation appears in Mr. Shortliffe’s 
article; nor is there any reference to the obvious fact that the extreme 
interpretation of the Truman Doctrine never found its way into American 
foreign policy (with the approval of the State Department), except in 
the cases of Greece and Turkey. Intervention in China preceded the 
Truman Doctrine. 

Mr. Shortliffe’s article appears at a time when the Truman Doctrine 
is obviously not being applied in China. He ignores also that before 
enunciation of the Truman Doctrine, Secretary of State Marshall had 
expressed grave misgivings about further support of the Nationalist 
régime in China, misgivings which resulted in the State Department, 
since the spring of 1948, refusing to sponsor military aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

I believe it to be useful to publish articles discussing the com- 
plicated causes of social and political unrest in the world. I doubt the 
wisdom of publishing an article containing such obvious distortions 
and exaggerations as those employed by Mr. Shortliffe. For instance, 
the following words appear in his article: “The primitive physician 
wore an aromatic mask and set fires before every sixth house to ward 
off the pestilence; the modern statesman, faced with a pandemic com- 
munism, invokes the Truman Doctrine and the Atlantic Pact. ... In 
the fourteenth century Jews were burned in an effort to arrest the 
spread of the plague; in the twentieth, responsible statesmen solemnly 
declare that preparation for possible war with the Soviet Union is an 
infallible means of ‘checking the spread of communism’ in France or in 
Italy.” 

It may be true that the modern statesman, faced with the pestilence, 
invokes the Truman Doctrine and the Atlantic Pact. He has also 
invoked many other positive, domestic policies. He has invoked as 
well Western Union and the Marshall Plan which, incidentally, receives 
one brief and pessimistic reference. Western Union receives none at all. 

And who are the responsible statesmen who have declared that 
preparation for war with Russia is an infallible means of checking 








International Journal 
the spread of communism? Documentation of this point would be 
interesting. The article contains many references to “we” and “our” 
which, in /nternational Journal presumably means Canada and Canadians. 
I am unaware of any Canadian statesman saying either in public or 
private that there is any infallible way of checking the spread of 
communism; nor am I aware of any of them saying preparation for war 
will turn the trick. Mr. Shortliffe, I presume, is better informed. 

On one page Mr. Shortliffe states his belief that the mere existence 
of the Soviet Union has given a great impetus to the growth of com- 
munism. On another, he asserts that the disappearance of the Soviet 
Union from the face of the earth would be “scarcely less challenging 
than it is today,” to the problem of checking the spread of communism 
Mr. Shortliffe had better straighten himself out. Does he believe the 
impetus given to communism by the existence of the Soviet Union has 
now spent itself? If so, I am glad there are responsible statesmen who 
take another view. 


Montreal, May 14, 1949. G. V. Ferguson 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

I have space for only three brief observations (all directed to the 
comments of Mr. Scott)—plus a fourth on a question of privilege: 

1. My article was intended to be provocative (hence the admitted 
hyperbole), and not “scientific,’ for I am not a scientist. But when 
it becomes evident that my opening quips have provoked a distinguished 
social scientist to the point where he was unable to finish the article, 
I realize that I have gone too far. If Mr. Scott feels sufficiently mollified 
to return to the article now, and read it, he will find not only that I do 
not think “that English class conflicts will make that country communist,’ 
but that I referred (p. 104) to one of the reasons why I do not think so. 
Nor was it my “underlying assumption” that class conflicts “necessarily” 
lead to anything. On the contrary, I explicitly expressed the view 
(p. 101) that an approach to these antagonisms in a spirit of “social 
appeasement” might avoid the bitterness which, in France and elsewhere, 
has bred communism. 

2. As Mr. Scott should know, I heartily endorse his alternative of 
democratic socialism. Where he and I appear to disagree is on the 
following important question: does a policy which includes support of 
rightist dictatorships tend to promote the development of democratic 
socialism? Mr. Scott is so doggedly unaware that any disagreement 
is possible here that he devotes not a single sentence of his lengthy 
communication to justifying Ais assumption that it does. 

3. My remark about “loose semantics” scarcely does justice to Mr. 
Scott’s fascinating logic. Having first equated “communism” with 
Stalinism, he then laboriously proves that there could have been no 
communism before Stalin. Quod erat demonstrandum! Although not a 
student of Russian history, I have the off-hand impression that the 
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Russian “Social Democrats,” of whom Lenin was one, were largely 
committed to something called the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Certainly important elements in the French revolutionary parties were, 
particularly after 1871, and if Mr. Scott does not know that I shall 
be glad to show it to him, original texts in hand. The same is true 
of another of Mr. Scott’s historical “alternatives” to communism, 
namely Titoism. / think Titoism is communism—up to and including 
political dictatorship on the Stalin pattern. The U.S. State Department 
seems to think so too. So, for that matter does Tito himself; and so, I 
suspect, does Mr. Scott. 

4. Mr. Scott best knows what purpose hes behind his ingenuous 
truisms. Perhaps he reveals his aim when he reproaches me for 
“curiously enough” having failed to interrupt a discussion of “Class 
Conflict and International Politics” to take a swipe at Soviet political 
biology. Whatever his motives, he ignores my principal complaint that 
our present policies constitute “a surrender to Russian leadership of the 
revolutionary drive” (p. 98), and implies without scruple that my 
article held ‘the official Communist party” to be “necessarily the chosen 
instrument” of social change! 

It is scandalously unfair to attribute any such view to me, and 
fortunately my own condemnation of the Soviet dictatorship is a matter 
of public record. The impartial reader will have no difficulty in 
recognizing this transparent distortion for what it is: a symptom of the 
hysterical atmosphere which is rapidly reducing public discussion to 
a series of ritualist genuflections to East or West. As a trained social 
scientist, Mr. Scott is admirably equipped to assess the value of his 
own contribution to that hysteria. 


Kingston, Ont., June 8, 1949. Glen Shortliffe 
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